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I. 
January 22nd, 1901. 


“A Nartion’s Sorrow.” No. In that strange hour 
We did but note the flagging pulse of day, 
The sudden pause of Time, and turn away 

Incredulous of grief; beyond the power 

Of question or of tears. Thy people’s pain 
Was their perplexity: Thou could’st not be 


God’s and not England’s. Let Thy spirit reign, 


For England is not England without Thee. 
Still Thine, Immortal Dead, she still shall stake 
- Thy fame against the world, and hold supreme 
Thy unsuspended sway. Then lay not down 

Thy sceptre, lest her Empire prove a dream 
Of Thine, great, gentle Sleeper, who shalt wake 


When God doth please, to claim another crown. 
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II. 
February 2nd, 1901. 


WHEN, wrapped in the calm majesty of sleep, 
She passes through her people to her rest, 
Has she no smile in slumber? Is her breast, 

Even to their sorrow, pulseless? Shall they weep 


And She not with them? Nothing is so strange 





As this, that England’s passion, be it pain, 
Or joy, or triumph, never shall again 


I'ind voice in her. No change is like this change. 


Tor all this mute indifference of death, 
More dear She is than She has ever been. 
The dark crowd gathers: not “The Queen! The 


Queen!” 





Upon its lip to-day. <A quickened breath— 
She passes—through the hush, the straining 
gaze, 


The vast, sweet silence of its love and praise. 
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The Firebrand.” 
By S. R. CROCKETT., 


CHarrrr XI. 
CARTEL OF DEFIANCE, 


T was indeed Ramon Garcia, who on a stout shaggy pony, a 
portmanteau slung before and behind him, followed his 
masters with the half-sullen, wholly down-cast look of the true 
Gallegan servitor. He was well attired in the Gallician manner, 
appearing indeed like one of those Highlanders returning from 
successful service in the Castilles or in Catalonia, all in rusty 
brown double-cloth, the patio pardo of his class, his wide-brimmed 
hat plumed, and his alpargatos of esparto grass exchanged for 
festa-day shoes of brown Cordovan leather. 

But in his eyes whenever he raised them, there burned, morose 
and unquenchable, the anger of the outcast el Sarria against the 
world. He lifted them indeed but seldom, and no one of the 
cavaliers who rode so gallantly before him recognised in the 
decently clad, demure, well-shaven manservant supplied to them 
by the Abbot, the wild el Sarria, whom with torn mantle and 
bleeding shoulder, they had seen fling himself upon the altar of 
the Abbey of Montblanch. 

So when little Etienne de Saint Pierre, that Parisian exquisite 
and true Legitimist, finding himself emancipated alike from vows 
conventual and monkish attire, and having his head, for the time 
being, full of the small deceiver Concha, the hand-maiden of 
Dolores Garcia, inquired for the village of Sarria and whether 
they would chance to pass that way, he never for a moment 
thought that their honest dullish Jaime from far away Lugo, took 
any more interest in the matter than might serve him to speculate 
upon what sort of anisette they might chance to find at the village 
venta, 

* Copyright in the United States of America by S. R. Crockett, 1901. 
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By favour of the Abbot the three voyagers into the unknown 
had most gallant steeds under them, and were in all things well 
appointed, with English and French passports in their own 
several names and styles as gentlemen travelling for pleasure, to 
see strange lands, and especially this ancient, restless, war- 
distracted country of Spain. 

Their servant, Jaime de Lugo, was appropriately horsed on a 
little round-barrelled Asturian pony, able to carry any weight, 
which padded on its way with a quiet persistence that never left 
its master far behind the most gallant galloper of the cavalcade. 

So these three rode on towards the camp of the most redoubted 
and redoubtable General Cabrera. 

This chief of all the armies of Don Carlos was then at the height 
of his fame. His fear was on all the land. He was brave, cruel, 
perfectly unscrupuious, this “ Killer of Arragon,” this “ Butcher of 
Tortosa.” In a few months he had achieved a fame greater almost 
than that of Zumalacarregui, the prince of guerrilleras, himself. 

At this time Cabrera was holding half-a-dozen of the Christino 
generals at bay, including Minos himself, the chief of all. His 
tactics consisted in those immemorial rapid movements and un- 
expected appearances which have characterised Spanish guerilla 
warfare ever since the Carthagenians invaded the land, and the 
aboriginal Celtiberians took to the mountains of Morella and the 
wild passes of Aragon, just as Cabrera and el Serrador were doing 
at this date. 

Meanwhile southward out of the pleasant hills of Montblanch, 
our three lads were riding, each with his own hopes and fears in 
his heart. Rollo of course was the keenest of the party; for not 
only was the work to his liking, but he was the natural as well as 
the actual leader. He alone knew the Abbot’s purposes, or at 
least as much of these as Don Baltasar had thought it wise to 
reveal to his emissary—which after all waz not a great deal. 

But John Mortimer had failed to rouse himself to any enthusiasm 
even under the spur of Rollo’s defiant optimism. 

They would return to Montblanch in a week or two, the latter 
averred. By that time the passes would be cleared. John’s wine 
would be safe. The Abbot’s seven-year undertaking in his pocket, 
was good for the face of it at any wine-shipper’s in Barcelona, In 
a month he (Rollo) would be a colonel—perhaps a general, and he 
(John Mortimer) rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 

“Or both of us may be dead, more likely !” suggested the latter, 
with gloomy succinctness, 

“ Dead—nonsense!” cried Rollo. “See here, man, you believe 
in God, or at any rate your father does. So, hang it, you must 
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have at least a kind of second-hand interest Above. Now, is there 
not a time appointed for you to die? Here, look at this clock” (he 
took an ancient and very bulbous-faced watch out of his pocket). 
“This minute hand has to push that hour hand so many times 
round before the moment comes for your ghost to mount and ride. 
Till that time comes, let your heart sit care-free. You cannot 
hasten, or retard that event by one solitary tick—can you? No? 
Well then, keep the ball rolling meantime, and if it rolls to the 
camp of Cabrera, why, you will be just as safe there as in your bed 
at Chorley with the curtains drawn and your prayers said!” 

“T have a notion I could hasten the event in my own case by 
some few ticks, with the assistance of this unaccustomed little 
plaything!” said John Mortimer, who had been listening to this 
harangue of Rollo’s with manifest impatience. And as if to prove 
his words, he made a sweeping motion with his pistol in the air. 
Instantly Rollo showed great interest. 

“Good heavens, man, do you know that weapon is fresh-primed 
and the trigger at full cock? If you are anxious to get a ball 
through your head, I am not!” 

John Mortimer laughed long and loud. 

“What about the appointed ticks on the watch-dial now, Master 
Blair? Have you forgotten you can neither hasten nor retard 
the day of your death? When the minute hand approaches the 
inevitable moment, fate’s full stop—did you not call it, you must 
mount and ride to Hades! Till then, you know, you are perfectly 
safe.” 

Rollo looked disgusted. 

“That is the worst of trying to argue with an Englishman,” he 
said, “ his head is like a cannon ball, impervious to all logic. He 
does not attend to your premisses, and he never has any of his 
own! Of course, if it were ordained by the powers Above that at 
this moment you should suddenly go mad and shoot us all, that 
would be our appointed time, and you would no more hasten it by 
your tomfoolery than if a star fell out of the firmament and 
knocked this round world to everlasting potsherds !” 

“ Umm !” said John Mortimer, still unconvinced, “ very likely— 
but—if I saw my wine-barrels on the ship Good Intent of 
Liverpool, and my thousand pounds upon deposit receipt in 
honest William Deacon’s Bank in Chorley, it would be a hanged 
sight more comfort to me than all the appointed ticks on all the 
appointed watches in the world!” 

And so saying, the Englishman rode on his way very sullenly, 
muttering and shaking his head at intervals, as if the journey and 
adventure they had entered upon, were not at all to his liking. 
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During this fatalistic controversy between Rollo and his friend, 
Etienne Saint Pierre had dropped somewhat behind. He had 
been interested in the remark of the glum servitor who followed 
them that they must of necessity pass through the village of Sarria. 

“Do you know that place well?” he said, speaking in Castillian, 
which, being of Spanish descent on his mother’s side, he knew as 
accurately as his native language. 

“What place ?” queried the Gallegan without raising his eyes. 
Etienne was not disturbed by the apparent ill-humour of the fellow. 
It was, as he knew, natural to these corner-men of Spain. But he 
wondered at the rascal’s quite remarkable size and strength. The 
arm which showed below the velvet-banded cuff of the rusty 
brown coat was knotted and corded, like the roots of an oak where 
the water wears away the bank in the spring rains. His chest, 
where his embroidered shirt was open for a hand’s-breadth down, 
showed a perfect network of scars, ridged white cuts, triangular 
purple stabs, as it were punched out and only half filled in, as well 
as cicatrices where wounds reluctant to heal had been treated by 
the hot iron of half the unskilful surgeons of Spain. 

3ut after all these things are no novelty in Iberia, where the 
knife is still among the lower orders the only court of appeal, and 
Etienne made no remark upon them. He had indeed other affairs 
on his mind of a more engrossing nature. 

** Mon Dieu,” he communed with himself, “’tis a full calendar 
month since I kissed a pretty girl, I wonder what on earth it 
feels like ?” 

The path to Sarria was steep and long, but their guide, now 
permanently in the van, threaded his way betwixt stone and stone, 
now down the narrow gorge of an arroyo littered with débris and 
then up the next talus of slate chips like a man familiar from 
infancy with the way. 

From a commanding hill-top he pointed away to the southward 
and showed them where the bayonet of a Christino out-post glinted 
every half minute as the sentinel stalked to and fro upon his beat. 

The Gallegan chuckled a little when the Englishman remarked 
upon their danger, and tapped his long rifle significantly. 

“The danger of the Christino soldier, you mean,” he said, “ why, 
masters mine, I could lead you to a place from which you might 
shoot yonder lad so secretly that his comrades would never know 
from what quarter arrived his death.” 

It was evening ere they drew near the village of Sarria, which 
lay, a drift of rusty red roofs and white-washed walls beneath the 
tumbled Aragonese foot-hills. The river ran nearly dry in its 
channel and the mill had stopped, There was not enough water 
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to drive the clacking under-shot wheel of Luis Fernandez the 
comfortable, propertied miller of Sarria, who had been so cruelly 
wounded by the outlaw Ramon on the night when he claimed 
shelter from the Carlist monks of Montblanch. Ah, well, all that 
would soon be at an end, so at least they said in Sarria! If all 
tales were true, monks, monastery tithes, and rights of sanctuary, 
they would all go together. The wise politicians at Madrid, eager 
for their country’s good (and certain advantages upon the stock 
exchange), were about to pass the besom of destruction over the 
religious houses, sweeping away in a common ruin grey friar and 
white friar and black friar. Nay, the salaried parish priests 
would find themselves sadly docked, and even stout Father Mateo 
himself was beginning to quake in his shoes and draw his girdle 
tighter by a hole at a time to prepare for the event. 

So at least the bruit went forth, and though none save the Prior 
of Montblanch and his confidant knew anything for certain, the 
air was full of rumours; while between the Carlist war and the 
report of the great coming changes, the minds of men were 
growing grievously unsettled. Honest folk and peaceful citizens 
now went armed. The men sat longer at the cafés. They 
returned later home. They spoke more sharply to their wives 
when they asked of them why these things were so. 

By the little village gate where Gaspar Perico, the chief 
representative of the town dues of Sarria, sat commonly at the 
receipt of custom, a group of men occupied a long bench, with 
their pints ‘of wine and sweet syrup of pomegranates before them, 
as is the custom of Aragon on summer evenings. 

The venta of Sarria was kept by a nephew of Gaspar’s, the 
octroi man, one recently come to the district. His name was 
Esteban, and like his uncle he had already got him the name of 
a “ valiant,” or of a man ready with his tongue and equally ready 
with his knife. 

With the younger Perico’s coming, the Venta El Corral had 
promptly become the Café de Madrid, while the prices of all 
liquors rose to mark the change, even as in a like proportion their 
quality speedily diminished. Customers would doubtless have 
left at this juncture but for the fact that Esteban was his uncle’s 
nephew, and that Perico the Elder sat at the receipt of custom. 

So at this newly named Café de Madrid our travellers alighted, 
and the silent Gallegan, gathering the reins in his hands, dis- 
appeared into the stables, whose roofs rose over the low front of 
the venta like a cathedral behind its cloisters. 

“Good evening to you, young cavaliers!” cried the gallant 
Gaspar, who commonly did the honours even in the presence of 
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his nephew, the nominal host of the venta. The younger man 
had followed the Gallegan to the stables with a declared intent of 
seeing that the horses were properly provided for. 

“You have come far to-day?” inquired Gaspar courteously. 

“From the Abbey of ——’” (here Rollo kicked Etienne suddenly) 
“T mean we passed the Abbey of Montblanch, leaving behind us 
gladly such a nest of Carlist thieves! From the true nationalist 
city of Zaragoza we come,” said the Count de Saint Pierre in a 
breath. 

“You are all good men and true here, I observe,” said Rollo, 
who had seen Christino colours on the official coat of Gaspar 
Perico. 

“Good men and good nationals!” cried Gaspar. “Indeed, I 
believe you! I should like to see any other show his face in 
Sarria. There never was one since Ramon Garcia became an 
outlaw, and he fled the village rather than face me, the champion 
of the province. Ah, he knew better than to encounter this noble 
and well-tried weapon !” 

And as he spoke he tapped the brown stock of his blunderbuss, 
and took a wholly superfluous squint down the stock to be certain 
that the sights were properly adjusted, or perhaps to show the 
excellent terms he was on with his weapon. 

At this very moment, Esteban the bully, Esteban the un- 
conquered valiant, came running from the stables of the Venta, 
holding his hands to his face, and behind him, towering up 
suddenly and filling the entire doorway, appeared the huge figure 
of the Gallegan. What had occurred between them no man could 
say. But the Gallegan with great coolness proceeded to cast out 
upon the rubbish heap before the door, armful after armful of 
chopped and partly rotten straw which exhaled a thin steam into 
the cool air of evening. He followed this up by emptying a huge 
leather-covered sieve full of bad barley several times upon the 
fame vaporous mound. Then with the greatest composure and 
with a complete understanding of the premises, the Gallegan 
walked across to a smaller stable, where the landlord’s own cattle 
were kept. He kicked the door open with two applications of his 
foot, and presently was lost to sight within. 

“Shoot him—shoot him, uncle!” cried the half-tearful bully, 
“he hath smitten me upon the nose to the out-pouring of my 
blood! Shall a Perico abide this? Shoot—for the honour of 
our name! ” 

But the valiant man of the receipt of customs was also a 
cautious one, 


“Not so, dear Esteban,” he said, “this man is the servant of 
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three noble cavaliers of a foreign nation. If he has done wrong, 
their purses shall make reparation. They are all rich, these 
foreigners! For all the spilt fodder they will also doubtless pay. 
Is it not so, caballeros ?” 

But Rollo, the readily furious, gripped his sword and said, 
“ Not one groat or stiver, nor a single maravedi, will I pay till I 
have spoken with our manservant and know the cause of this 
disorder from him.” 

And he laid his hand so determinedly on the hilt of Killiecrankie, 
whose basket had been endued with a new silk lining of red and 
tassels of the same colour, that the valiant men of Sarria thought 
better of any designs of attack they might have entertained, and 
preferred to await the event. 

The Gallegan by this time had emerged from the smaller 
private stable with a good bushel measure of straw and barley, 
which he carried on his head towards the larger premises where 
his masters’ three steeds and his own round-barrelled Aragonese 
pony had been settled for the night. 

He waved his hand to the three at the venta door. 

“There is now no fault! It is of good quality this time ” 
he cried. 

And no one said a word more concerning the matter. Nor did 
Senor Esteban Perico again advert to the stout buffet his nose had 
received at the beginning of the affair. On the contrary, he was 
laboriously polite to the Gallegan, and put an extra piece of 
fresh-cut garlic in his soup when it came to supper-time. For 
after this fashion was the younger Perico made. 

And while the three waited they talked to all and sundry. For 
Etienne had questions to ask which bore no small relation to the 
present preoccupation of his mind. 

Concha—oh yes, little Concha Cabezos from Andalucia, certainly 
they knew her. All the village knew her. 

“A pretty girl and dances remarkably well,” said Esteban 
Perico complacently, “ but holds her head too high for one in her 
position.” 

“I do not call that a fault,” said Etienne, moving along 
the wooden settle in front of the venta door to make room for 
the huge Gallegan, who at that moment strolled up. He did 
this quite naturally, for in Spain no distinctions of master 
or servant hold either upon church pavements or on venta 
benches, 

“No, it is certainly no fault of Concha’s that she keeps herself 
aloof,” said a young fellow in a rustic galliard’s dress—light 
stockings, knee breeches of black cloth, a short shell jacket, and 
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a broad sash of red about his waist. He twirled his moustachios 
with the air of one who could tell sad tales of little Concha if only 
he had the mind. 

“And why, sir?” cried Etienne, bristling in a moment like a 
turkeycock, “ pray, has the young lady vouchsafed you any token 
of her regard?” 

“ Nay, not to me,” said the local Don Juan, cautiously, “ but 
if you are anxious upon the question, I advise you to apply to 
Don Rafael de Flores, our alcalde’s son.” 

“What,” cried the Frenchman, “is he her lover? ” 

“Her lover of many months,” answered Don Juan, “truly you 
say right. And the strange thing is that he got himself stabbed 
for it too, by that great oaf Ramon Garcia, whom they now call 
‘el Sarria.’ Ha! ha! and he was as innocent as yourself all 
the time.” 

“T will presently interview the Don Rafzel de Flores,” muttered 
Etienne. “This is some slander. "Tis not possible Concha has 
been deceiving me—and she so young, so innocent. Oh, it would 
be bitter indeed if it were so!” | 

He meditated a moment, flicking his polished boot with a 
riding whip. 

“And all the more bitter, that up to this moment I thought it 
was I who was deceiving her.” 

But young Don Juan of the Sarrian café liked to hold the 
floor, and with three distinguished cavaliers for listeners, it was 
something to find a subject of common interest. Besides, who 
knew whether he might not hear a tale or two to the disadvantage 
of little Concha Cabezos, who had flouted him so sadly at last 
carnival and made a score of girls laugh at him upon the open 
Rambla. 

“Tt happened thus,” he said, “ you have heard of el Sarria the 
outlaw, on whose head both parties have set a price ?” 

“ He was of our village,” cried half-a-dozen at once. It was 
their one title to respect, indisputable in any company. They 
began all conversations when they went from home with Ramon 
Garcia’s name, and the statement of the fact that they had known 
his father. 

“ And a fine old man he was; very gracious and formal and of 
much dignity.” 

“It happened thus,” the youthful dandy went on. “El Sarria 
came home late one night, and when he arrived at his own gable- 
end, lo, there by the grille, where the inside stairway mounts, 
was @ youth ‘plucking the turkey’ with his sweetheart through 
a broken bar, and that apparently with great success and em- 
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pressement, And the fool Ramon, his head being filled with his 
Dolores, never bethought himself for a moment that there might 
be another pretty girl in the house besides his wife, and so 
without waiting either ‘ Buenos!’ or ‘ Ola!’—elick went Ramon’s 
knife into the lover’s back! Such a pair of fools as they were!” 

“And did this—this Rafael de Flores die?” asked Etienne, 
divided between a hope that he had, and a fear that if so he 
might be balked of his revenge. 

“Die? No—he was about again before many weeks. But 
this foolish Ramon took straightway to the hills, because he 
thought that his wife was fulse and that he had killed her cousin 
and lover.” 

And even as Don Juan was speaking these words a young man 
of a slender form and particularly lithe carriage, dressed in the 
height of Madrid fashion, walked into the café with a smiling 
flourish of his hat to the company. 

“A glass of vermuth, Esteban,” he said, ‘‘and if any of these 
gentlemen will join me I shall feel honoured. Be good enough to 
tell them who I am, Gaspar, my friend.” 

“Senor cavalier,” said the valiant man of Sarria, planting the 
butt of his blunderbuss firmly on the ground that he might lean 
upon it, and as it were more officially make the important intro- 
duction, “ this is no other than the only son of our rich and distin- 
guished alcalde, Seiior Don Rafael de Flores, concerning whom 
you have already heard some speech,” 

And Gaspar, who knew his place, stood back for the impressive 
civilities which followed. The jaws of the villagers dropped as 
they saw the three foreigners with one accord raise their hats 
from their heads and make each a reverence after his kind. 
Rollo, the tragical Scot, swept back his sombrero-brim in a grand 
curve as if it bore a drooping plume. John Mortimer jerked his 
beaver vertically off and clapped it down again as if he had a 
spite at the crown, while M. Etienne turned out his toes and in 
his elbows, as he bowed sharply at the waist with a severe and 
haughty expression, without, however, taking his hat from his 
head, 

“T must do the honours, I see,” said Rollo, laughing, “since 
we have no local trumpeter to do them for us. (Where in the world 
is that sullen dog, our most faithful Gallician ?) This to the left 
is Monsieur de Saint Pierre, count of that name. Then next 
Mr. John Mortimer of Chorley in England, and as for me I am 
Rollo Blair of Blair Castle in the county of Fife, at your 
service.” 


At this point the aforesaid M. de Saint Pierre stepped forward. 
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He had drawn out his card-case and selected a pasteboard with 
‘the care and deliberation with which a connoisseur may choose 
a cigar. 

“TI have the honour to present Sefor Don Rafael with my 
cartel of defiance,” he said, simply. 

The young man thus addressed stood a long moment dumb and 
fixed in the middle of the floor, gazing at the engraved lines on 
the card, which he had mechanically accepted, without com- 
prehending their meaning. 

“A cartel!” he stammered at last, “impossible. I can have 
no cause of quarrel with this gentleman from France. I do not 
even know him!” 

But Etienne had all the science of the affair of honour at his 
finger-ends. 

“T have nothing to say, sir,” he replied, frigidly; “I refer you 
to my second !” 

And he turned to his nearest companion, who happened to be 
John Mortimer. The Englishman, however, had but imperfectly 
understood. 

“Well,” he said in his best Spanish, “I am prepared to treat 
for any quantity, provided the quality be to my satisfaction. 
But mind, the terms are, ‘delivered on the quay at Barcelona.’ 
No more Priorato pigs in pokes for John Mortimer of Chorley.” 

He relapsed into English with the last clause, and sticking his 
thumbs into the pockets of his waistcoat, he waited Don Rafael’s 
reply to his ultimatum. 

“Holy Virgin, are they all mad?” that young gentleman was 
crying in a passion of despair when Rollo stepped forward and 
bowed courteously. 

“The matter is briefly this, as I understand it,” he said. “ My 
friend, M. Etienne de Saint Pierre, has been in terms of con- 
siderable amity with a certain young lady—whose name I need not 
repeat in a public place. He has been given to understand that 
you claim a similar high position in her favour. If this be so, 
senor, my principal wishes to end the difficulty by a duel to the 
death, so that the young lady may not be put to the painful 
necessity of making a choice between two such gallant men. I 
make it quite clear, do I not? ‘Two of you love one lady. The 
lady cannot accept both. You fight. There remains but one. 
The lady is in no difficulty! Do you both agree?” 

“TI agree most heartily,’ said Etienne, rubbing his hands 
cheerfully, and practising feints in the air with his forefinger. 

“But not I—not I!” cried Don Rafael, with sudden frenzy ; 
“Ido not agree—far from it indeed. I would have you know 
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that Iam a married man. My wife is waiting for me at home at 
this moment. I must go. I must, indeed. Besides, I am under 
age, and it is murder in the first degree to shoot an unarmed 
man; Iam not in love with any person. I make claims to no 
lady’s affection. I am a married man, I tell you, gentlemen—I 
was never in love with anybody else. I told my wife so only this 
morning !” 

“Not with Dona Concha Cabezos of this village?” said 
Etienne, sternly. “I am advised that you have been in the 
habit of making that claim.” 

“ Never, never,” cried the gallant, wringing his hands. “ Saints, 
angels, and martyrs—if this should come to my wife’s ears! I 
swear to you I do not know any Concha—I never heard of her. 
I will have nothing to do with her! Gentlemen, you must excuse 
me. I have an engagement!” 

And with this hurried adieu the little man in the Madrid suit 
fairly bolted out of the café, and ran down the street at full 
speed. 

And in the dusk of the gable arches the Gallegan sat with his 
head sunk low in his hands. 

“What a fool, Ramon Garcia! What a mortal fool you were— 
to have thought for a moment that your little Dolores could have 
loved a thing like that!” 


Cuarter XII. 
THE CRYING OF A YOUNG CHILD. 


“Anp now, gentlemen,” said Don Etienne grandly, “ where is 
the young gentleman who traduced in my hearing the fair fame 
of Dona Concha Cabezos? Ma foi, I will transfer my§cartel to 
him!” 

Then, with great dignity, uprose the ancient valiant man of 
the octroi of Sarria, for he felt that someone must vindicate the 
municipality. 

“Cavalier,” he said, with a sweeping bow which did honour at 
once to himself and to the placo in which they were assembled, 
“there may be those amongst us who have spoken too freely, and 
on their behalf and my own I convey to you an apology if we 
have unwittingly offended. In a venta—I beg my nephew's 
pardon—in a café, like the Café de Madrid, men’s tongues wag 
fast without harm being intended to any man, much less to any 
honourable lady. So it was in this case, and in the name of the 
loyal town of Sarria, I express my regret. If these words be 
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sufficient, here is my hand, The Café de Madrid, sir, begs your 
acceptance of a bottle of the best within its cellars. But if your 
lordship be still offended, there are twenty men here who are 
ready to meet you on the field of honour. For I would have you 
know, gentlemen, that we also are caballeros. But it must bo 
with the weapons in the use of which we have some skill—the 
cloak wrapped about the left arm, the Manchegan knife in the 
right hand. Or, if our Aragonese custom please not your honours, 
I make myself personally responsible for any words that may 
have been spoken; aye, and will be proud to stand out upon the 
hillside and exchange shots with you till you are fully satisfied— 
standing up, man to man, at one hundred yards. This I do 
because the offence was given in my nephew’s café, and because 
for forty years I have been called the Valiant Man of Sarria!” 

The ancient Gaspar stood before them, alternately patting the 
stock of his blunderbuss and pulling the ragged ends of his long 
white moustachios, till Rollo, who could recognise true courage 
when he saw it, stepped up to him, and making a low bow held 
out a hand, which the other immediately grasped amid plaudits 
from the assembled company. 

“You are a brave man, a valiant man, indeed, Senor——” he 
was beginning. 

“Gaspar Perico, at your service—of the wars of the Indepen- 
dence!” interrupted the old man, proudly. 

“You have not forgotten the use of your weapons, Senor 
Valiante!” said the young Scot. “Take off your hat, Etienne,” 
he added in French, “and accept the old fellow’s apology as 
graciously as you can. Iam your second and have arranged the 
matter for you already!” 

With a little grumbling Etienne complied, and was graciously 
pleased to allow himself to be appeased. Rollo felt for him, for 
he himself knew well what it is to itch to fight somebody and yet 
have to put up one’s sword with the point untried. But a new 
feeling had come into his soul. A steadying-rein was thrown over 
his shoulder—the best that can be set to diminish the ardours of 
a firebrand like this hot-headed Scot. This was responsibility. 
He was upon a mission of vast importance, and though he cared 
about the rights and wrongs of the affair not at all, and would 
just as soon have taken service with the red and yellow of the 
nationals as with the white boinas of Don Carlos, once committed 
to the adventure he resolved that no follies that he could prevent 
should damage a successful issue. 

So, having settled the quarrel, and partaken of the excellent 
smuggled Vermuth de Torino, in which, by his uncle’s order, 
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Esteban the host and his guests washed away all traces of ill- 
feeling, the three sat down to enjoy the puchero, which all this 
while had been quietly simmering in the kitchen of the inn. At 
their request the repast was shared by Gaspar Perico, while the 
nephew, in obedience toa sign from his uncle, waited at table. 
It was not difficult to perceive that Senor Gaspar was the true 
padrone of the Café de Madrid in the village of Sarria. 
* * * * * 

So soon as he knew that the cause for which he had stabbed 
his wife’s cousin had been one that in no wise concerned little 
Dolores the disguised Ramon Garcia went out to seek his wife, 
a great pity and a great remorse tearing like hungry Murcian 
vultures at his heart. He was not worthy even to speak to that 
pure creature. His hasty jealousy had ruined their lives. He it 
was who had squandered his chances, lost his patrimony, broken 
up their little home behind the whispering reeds of the Cerde. 
Yes, he had done all that, but—he loved her. So he went forth to 
seek her, and the night closed about him, grey and solemn with a 
touch of chill. It was not hot and stifling like that other when 
he had come home to meet his doom and crept up through a kind 
of blood-red haze to strike that one blow by the latticed rejas of 
his house. 

Ramon did not hide and skulk now. He walked down the 
street with his long locks shorn, his beard clean shaven, his 
Gallegan dress and plumed hat, secure that none of his fellow 
townsmen would recognise him. And, at least in the semi- 
darkness, he was safe. 

There he could see the little white shed on the roof where 
Dolores used to feed her pigeons, and he smiled as he remembered 
how before he married he had been wont to keep various breeds, 
such as Valencia tumblers, pouters, and fast-flying carriers upon 
which he used to wager a few reals with his friends. 

But that was in his bachelor days. He smiled again as he 
thought that when Dolores came it was a different story. Never 
was such a little house-wife. She was all for the pot. She 
would have him part with his fine sorts, save and except one 
or two tumblers that she used to feed from her balcony. She 
loved to see them from her window wheeling, and as it were, 
play-acting in the air. For the rest, the commonest kinds that 
laid the most eggs, brought up the largest broods, and took on 
the plumpest breasts when fed with ground maize and Indian 
corn, green from the patch which he grew on purpose for her 
behind the willows—these were his wife’s especial delight. 

Ramon opened the little wicket to which she had so often run 
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to meet him, under the three great fig trees. The gate creaked 
on unaccustomed hinges. The white square of a placard on the 
post caught his eye. It was too dark to see clearly or else el 
Sarria would have seen that it was a bill of sale of the house and 
effects of a certain Ramon Garcia, outlaw. As he stepped within 
his foot slipped among the rotten figs which lay almost ankle- 
deep on the path he had once kept so clean. A buzz of angry 
wasps arose. They were drunken, however, with the fermenting 
fruit, and blundered this way and that like men tipsy with new 
wine. 

The path before him was tangled across and across with bind- 
weed and runners of untended vine. The neglected artichokes 
had shot, and their glary seed-balls rose as high as his chin like 
gigantic thistles. 

The house that had been so full of light and loving welcome 
lay all dark before him, blank and unlovely as a funeral vault. 

Yet for all these signs of desolation Ramon only reproached 
himself the more. 

“The little Dolores,” he thought, “she has felt herself for- 
saken. Like a wounded doe she shrinks from sight. Doubtless 
she comes and goes by the back of the house. The sweet little 
Dolores——” And he smiled. It did not occur to him that she 
would ever be turned out of the house that was his and hers. 
She would go on living there and waiting for him. And now 
how surprised she would be. But he would tell her all and she 
would. forgive him. And it is typical of the man and of his 
nation that he never for a moment dreamed that his being “ el 
Sarria,” an outlaw with a price on his head, would make one whit 
of difference to Dolores. 

After all what was it to be outlawed? If he did this service for 
the Abbot and Don Carlos—a hard one surely, he would be re- 
ceived into the army of Navarre and he might at once become an 
officer. Or he might escape across the seas and make a home 
for Dolores in a new country. Meantime he would see her once 
more, for that night hold her safe in his arms. 

But by this time he had gone round the gable by the little 
narrow path over which the reeds continually rustled. He passed 
the window with the broken grille, and he smiled when he thought 
of the ignominious flight of Don Rafael down the village streot. 
With a quickened step and his heart thudding in his ears he 
went about the little reed-built cata in which he had kept 
Concha’s firewood, and stood at the back-door. 

It was closed and impervious. No ray of light penetrated. 
“ Perhaps Concha has gone out, and the little one, being afraid, 
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is sitting alone in the dark, or has drawn the clotlies over her 
head in bed.” 

He had always loved the delightful terrors with which Dolores 
was wont to cling to him, or flee to throw herself on his bosom 
from some imaginary peril—a centipede that scuttled out of the 
shutter-crack or a he-goat that had stamped his foot at her down 
on the rocks by the river. And like a healing balm the thought 
came to him. For all that talk in the venta—of Concha this 
and Concha that, of lovers and aspirants, no single word had been 
uttered of his Dolores. 

“What a fool, Ramon! What an inconceivable fool!” he mur- 
mured to himself. “ You doubted her, but the common village 
voice, 80 insolently free-spoken, never did for a moment!” 

He knocked and called, his old love name for her, “ Lola—dear 
Lola—open! It is I—Ramon!” 

He called softly, for after all he was the outlaw and the Mique- 
lites might be waiting for him in case he should return to his 
first home. 

But, call he loud or call he soft, there was no answer from the 
little house where he had been so happy with Dolores. He struck 
a light with his tinder-box and lit the dark lantern he carried. 

There was another bill on the back-door, and now with the 
lantern in his hand he read it from top to bottom. It was dated 
some months previously and was under the authority of the 
alcalde of Sarria and by order of General Nogueras, the Christino 
officer commanding the district. 

“This house, belonging to the well-known rebel, outlaw and 
murderer, Ramon Garcia, called el Sarria, is to be sold for the 
benefit of the government of the Queen-Regent with all its con- 
tents” And here followed a list, among which his heart 
stood still to recognise the great chair he had bought at Lerida 
for Dolores to rest in when she was delicate, the bed they twain 
had slept in, the very work-table at which she had sewn the 
household linen, and sat gossiping with Concha over their em- 
broidery. 

But there was no doubt about the matter. Dolores was gone, 
and the eye of el Sarria fell upon a notice rudely printed with a 
pen and inserted in a corner of the little square trap-door by 


which it was possible to survey a visitor without opening the 
door, 


“Any who have letters, packages, or other communications 
for persons lately residing in this house, are honourably requested 


to give themselves the trouble of carrying them to the Mill of 
VOL. OXXIL. x 
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Sarria, where they will receive the sincere thanks and gratitude of 
the undersigned 


‘‘ Lours FERNANDEZ.” 


Ramon saw it all, He knew now why his friend had arranged 
for his death at the mouth of the secret hiding-place. He under- 
stood why there was no talk about Dolores at the inn. She was 
under the protection of the most powerful man in the village, 
save the alcalde alone. Not that Ramon doubted little Dolores. 
He would not make that mistake the second time. 

But they would work upon her, he knew well how, tell her that 
he was dead, that Luis Fernandez has been his only friend. He 
recollected with a hot feeling of shame and anger, certain speeches 
of his own in which he had spoken to her of the traitor as his 
“twin brother,” the “friend of his heart,’ and that even on one 
occasion he had commended Dolores to the good offices of Luis 
when he was to be for some weeks absent from Sarria upon 
business. 

He turned the lamp once more on the little announcement upon 
the blue paper. A spider had spun its web acrossit. Many flies 
had left their wings there. So, though undated, Ramon judged 
that it was by no means recent. 

“ Ah, yes, Seiior Luis,” he thought grimly, “here is one who 
has a message to leave at the Mill-house of Sarria.” 

But before setting out Ramon Garcia went into the little 
fagot-house, and sitting down upon a pile of kindling-wood 
which he himself had cut, he drew the charges of his pistols and 
reloaded them with quite extraordinary care. 

Then he blew out his lantern and stepped forth into the night. 

* * * * * 

At the venta the three adventurers supped by themselves. 
Their Gallegan retainer did not put in an appearance, to the 
sorrow of M. Etienne who wished to employ him to find out the 
abiding-place of the faithless but indubitably charming Doiia 
Concha. 

However the Gallegan did not return all night. He had in 
fact gone to deliver a message at the house of his sometime friend 
Don Luis Fernandez. 

When he arrived at the bottom of the valley through which 
the waters of the Cerde had almost ceased to flow, being so 
drained for irrigation and bled for village fountains that there 
remained hardly enough to be blued by the washerwomen at their 
clothes, or for the drink of the brown goats pattering down to 
the stray pools, their hard little hoofs clicking like castanets on 
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the hot and slippery stones of the river-bed. Meanwhile el Sarria 
thought several things. 

First, that Luis Fernandez had recovered from his wound and 
was so sure of his own security that he could afford to take over 
his friend’s wife and all her responsibilities. Ramon gritted his 
teeth, as he stole like a shadow down the dry riverbed. He had 
learned many a lesson during these months, and the kite’s shadow 
flitted not more silently over the unpeopled moor than did el 
Sarria the outlaw down to the old mill-house. He knew the 
place too, stone by stone, pool by pool, for in old days Luis and 
he had often played there from dawn to dark. 

The Mill-house of Sarria was in particularly sharp contrast to 
the abode he had left. Luis had always been a rich man, es- 
pecially since his uncle died; he, Ramon, never more than well- 
to-do. But here were magazines and granaries, barns and drying- 
lofts. Besides, in the pleasant angle where the windows looked 
down on the river, there was a dwelling-house with green window- 
shutters and white curtains, the like of which for whiteness and 
greenness, were not to be seen even within the magnificent court- 
yard of Seftor de Flores, the rich alcalde of Sarria. 

This was illuminated as Ramon came near, and, from the 
darkness of the river gully, he looked up at its lighted windows 
from behind one of the great boulders, which are the teeth of 
the Cerde when the floods come down from the mountains. How 
they rolled and growled and groaned and crunched upon each 
other! Ramon, in all the turmoil of his thoughts, remembered 
one night when to see Dolores and stand all dripping beneath 
her window, he had dared even that peril of great waters. 

But all was now clear and bright and still. The stars shone 
above and in nearly every window of the Mill-house there burned 
a larger,a mellower star. It might have been a festa night, save 
that the windows were curtained and the lights shone through 
a white drapery of lace, subdued and tender. 

He crept nearer to the house. He heard a noise of voices 
within. An equipage drove up rapidly to the front. What could 
bring a carriage to the house of Luis Fernandez?” 

A wild idea sprang into Ramon’s brain. He had been so long 
in solitude that he drew conclusions rapidly. So he followed the 
train of thought upon which he had fallen as the flame runs along 
a train of gunpowder laid on the floor. 

They had been long persuading hex—all these months he had 
been on the mountain, and now they had married her to his false 
friend, to Luis Fernandez. It was the eve of the wedding-feast 
and the guests were arriving. His knife had deceived him a 
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second time. He had not struck true. Where was his old 
skill? There—surely his eyesight did not deceive him, was 
Luis Fernandez walking to and fro within his own house, arm 
in arm with a friend. They had lied to Dolores and told her 
he was dead, even as the Miquelites would certainly do to claim 
the reward. There upon the balcony was a stranger dressed in 
black; he and Luis came to an open window, leaned out, and 
talked confidentially together. The stranger was peeling an 
orange and he flung the peel almost upon the head of el Sarria. 

Ramon, fingering his pistol butt, wondered if he should shoot 
now or wait. The two men went in again and solved the difficulty 
for that time. Moreover the outlaw did not yet know for certain 
that his wife was within the mill-house. 

He would reconnoitre and find out. So he hid his gun care- 
fully in a dry place under a stone, and stole up to the house 
through the garden, finding his way by instinct, for the lighted 
windows were now on the other side. 

Yet el Sarria never halted, never stumbled, was never at a loss. 
Now he stepped over the little stream which ran in an artificial 
channel to reinforce the undershot wheel from above when the 
Cerde was low. Another pace forward and he turned sharply to 
the left, parted a tangle of oleanders and looked out upon the broad 
space in front of the house. 

It was a doctor’s carriage all the way from La Bisbal that stood 
there. It was not a wedding then; some one was ill, very ill, or 
the sangrado would not have come from so far, nor at such an 
expense to Don Luis, who in all things was a careful man. More- 
over to Ramon’s simple Spanish mind the sangrado and the under- 
taker arrived in one coach. Could he have struck some one else 
instead of Don Luis that night at the chasm? Surely no! 

And then a great keen pain ran through his soul. He heard 
Dolores call his name! High, keen, clear—as it were out of 
an eternity of pain, it came to him. “ Ramon, Ramon—help me, 
Ramon !” 

He stood a moment clutching at his breast. The cry was not 
repeated. But all the same, there could be no mistake. It was 
her voice or that of an angel from heaven. She had summoned 
him, and alive or dead he would find her. He drew his knife 
and with a spring was in the road. Along the wall he sped 
towards the door of the dwelling-place: it stood open and the 
wide hall stretched before him empty, vague, and dark. 

Ramon listened, his upper lip lifted and his white teeth showing 
a little. He held his knife, yet clean and razor-sharp in his hand. 
There was a babel of confused sounds above; he could distinguish 
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the tones of Luis Fernandez. But the voice of his Dolores he did 
not hear again. No matter, he had heard it once and he would 
go—yes, into the midst of his foes. Escape or capture, Carlist or 
Christino did not matter now. She was innocent; she loved him; 
she had called his name. Neither God nor devil should stop him 
now. He was already on the staircase. He went noiselessly for 
he was bare of foot, having stripped in the river-bed, and left his 
brown cordovans beside his gun. But before his bare sole touched 
the hollow of the second step, the one sound in the universe which 
could have stopped him reached his ear—and that foot was never 
set down. 
El Sarria heard the first ery of a new-born child, 


Cuapter XIII. 


DON TOMAS DIGS A GRAVE. 


No Christino bullet that ever was moulded could have stopped the 
man more completely. He stood again on the floor of the paven 
hall, pale, shaking like an aspen leaf, his whole live soul upturned 
and aghast within him. 

And above the youngling blared like a trumpet. 

El Sarria was outside now. His knife was hidden in his breast. 
There was no need of it, at least for the present. He looked out 
of the gate upon the white and dusty highway. Like the hall it 
was vague and empty, ankle-deep too in yet warm dust, that felt 
grateful to his feet after the sharp stones of the arroyo out of 
which he had climbed. 

Under the barn a woman crouched by a fire near a little tent 
pitched in a corner, evidently taking care of the place in the absence 
of her companions. Gipsies they were,as he could see, and strangers 
to the place. Perhaps she could tell him something. She called 
aloud to him and he wen‘ and sat down beside her, nothing loth. 

“You are a Gallegan, I see!” said the woman while she 
continued to stir something savoury in a pot without appearing to 
pay Ramon much attention. 

“A Gallician from Lugo—yes—but I have been long in these 
parts,” answered el Sarria mindful of his accent. 

“ And we of Granada—as you may both see and hear!” said the 
old gipsy tossing her head with the scorn of the Romany for the 
outlander. 

“What is going on up there?” he said, indicating the mill- 
house with his thumb, And as he spoke, for the first time the 
woman céased stirring the pot and turned ker eyes upon him, 
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“What is that to thee?” she inquired with a sudden fierce 
thrill in her speech. 

As fierce and strong beat the passion in the heart of el Sarria, 
but nevertheless he commanded himself and answered “ Naught!” 

“ Thou liest!” she said, “think not to hide a heart secret from 
a hax, a witch woman. Either thou lovest to the death or thou 
hatest to the death. In either case, pay! Pay and I will tell 
thee all thy desire, according to the crossing of my hand!” 

El Sarria drew a gold double duro from his pouch and gave it 
into her withered hand. 

“Good,” she said, “’tis a good crossing! I will tell you truth 
that you may take oath upon, whether kissing or slaying be in 
your thought. A woman is sick to the death or near by. A babe 
little desired is born. The Tia Elvira is with her. Whether 
the woman live or die the Tia will decide according to the crossing 
of her hand. And the babe—vwell, when the mother is soon to 
be a bride, its life is not like to be long! A rough crossing 
for so short a sojourn, I wot. Good morning, brave man’s son! 
And to you, sir, a safe journey till the knife strikes or the lips 
meet!” 

The cryptic utterance of the witch woman sitting crooning 
over her pot affected el Sarria greatly. He did not doubt for a 
moment that Dolores lay within the house of Luis Fernandez, and 
that he had heard the crying of his own firstborn son. He aroso 
uncertainly as if the solid earth were swaying beneath him. 

Leaving her pot simmering on the wood-ashes, the gipsy woman 
came after Ramon to the corner of the garden. The broad-leaved 
fig trees made a dense green gloom there. The pale grey under- 
sides of the olive whipped like feathers in the light chill breeze 
of night. 

“There—go in there!” 

She pointed with her hand to a little pillared summer-house in 
the garden. It was overgrown with creepers and Luis had placed 
a fountain in it, which, however, only played when the waters 
were high in the Cerde. 

“Whether you hate the old or love the young, bide there,” she 
whispered, “there is no need that Tia Elvira should have all the 
gold. Cross my hand again, and I am your servant for ever.” 

Ramon gave her a gold duro. 

“Iam not a rich man,” he said, “ but for your goodwill you 
are welcome !” 

“You run eager-hearted in the dust with bare and bleeding 
feet,” she said. “You carry a knife naked in your bosom. There- 
fore you are rich enough forme. And I will spite Tia Elvira if I 
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can. She would not give me so much as an occhavo of all her 
gettings. Why should I consider her ?” 

And she gripped Ramon by the arm with claws like eagles’ 
talons and stood leaning against him, breathing into his ear. 

“Ah, Gallego, you are strong to lean against. I love a man 
80,” she said. ‘Once you had not stood so slack and careless if 
La Giralda had leaned her breast against your shoulder—ah, all 
withered now is it and hard as the rim of a sieve. But you love 
this young widow, you also. She is el Sarria’s widow, they tell 
me, he whom the Miquelites slew at the entering in of the Devil’s 
Canon. <A fine man that, caramba! And so you too wish to 
marry her now he is dead. IfI were a widow and young I would 
choose you, for you are of stature and thickness, a proper man 
through and through. Scarce can I meet my old arms about 
your chest. Yet woman never knows woman, and she may chance 
to prefer Don Luis. But the babe is in their way—the babe 
that cried to-night. Luis does not wish it well. He longs for 
children of his own by this woman, and el Sarria’s brat would spoil 
his inheritance. The Tia let the secret out in her cups!” 

She stopped and unclasped her arms. 

“ Ah,” she said, “ you love not Don Luis, I felt it when I spoke 
of his having issue by that woman. I wot well the thing will never 
happen. Your knife or your pistol (of these you have two) will 
have conference with him before that. But, if you wish this child 
to live—though I see not why you should, save that its father 
was like you a proper man and the slayer of many—stand 
yonder in the shadow of the summer-house, and if any come out 
with the babe, smite! If it be a man, smite hard, but if it be 
Aunt Elvira, the hax, smite ten times harder. Jor sho is the 
devil in petticoats and hath sworn away many a life, as she would 
do mine if she could. I, who have never wished her any harm 
all the days of my life! There, put your arm about me yet a 
moment—so. Now here is your gold back. I wish it not. 
The other is better. Tighter! Hold me yet closer a moment. 
Ay-ah, dearie, it is sweet to feel once more the grip of a strong 
man’s arms about one, though he love another—and she a 
little puling woman who cannot even deliver herself of her 
first-born son without a sangrado. Go—go, they are coming to 
the door. I see the lights disappear from the chamber above. 
Remember to strike the Tia lov—in the groin is best. She wears 
amulets and charms above and you might miss your mark!” 

So, much astonished, and with his gold pieces in his hand Ramon 
found him in the little roughly finished lath-and-plaster temple. 
He sat on the dry basin of the fountain and parted the vine leaves 
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with his ands. He was scarce a dozen yards from a door in the 
wall—a door recently broken, which by two stone steps gave direct 
access to the garden. 

Behind him were the wall and the fig-tree where he had spoken 
with the gipsy. As he looked he fancied a figure still there, dark 
against the sky, doubtless the woman La Giralda waiting to see if 
his knife struck the Tia in the proper place. 

Ramon listened and through the darkness he could discern the 
keen, insistent, yet to his ear, sweet crying of the babe, presently 
broken by a series of pats on the back into a staccato bleat, and 
finally stilling itself little by little into uncertain silence. 

Then the door into the garden was cautiously opened, and a 
man clumsily descended. He shut the door softly behind him 
and stood a while gazing up at the lighted room. Then shaking 
his fist at the illuminated panes he moved towards the summer- 
house. El Sarria thought himself discovered, and with a filling 
of his lungs with air which swept his breast up in a grand curve, 
he drew his knife and stood erect in the darkest corner. 

Stumbling and grumbling the man came to the aperture. He 
did not descend the step which led to the interior, but groped 
through one of the open windows for something behind the door. 

“May holy Saint Isodore strike my brother with his lightnings!” 
he muttered. “ He gives me all the ill jobs, and when I have done 
them but scant thanks for all my pains!” 


His hand went groping blindly this way and that, unwitting of 
what lurked in the further gloom. 

“From Ramon Garcia’s knife at the Devil’s Gorge to this young 
one’s undoing, all comes to poor Tomas. And now when he might 
have left me the Mill-house he must needs marry this widow 
Garcia and set to work forthwith to chouse me out of my 
inheritance! A foul pest on him and on his seed!” 

This mutter of discontent he interspersed with yet more potent 
anathemas, as he groped here and there in the darkness for what 
he sought. By-and-by he extracted a spade, a mattock, and a 
skin-covered corn measure holding about the quarter of an arroba. 

With these he went grumbling off towards the deep shade of 
the fig-tree where Ramon had talked with the gipsy woman. 
With great impartiality he cursed his brother Luis, el Sarria and 
his knife, the widow Dolores and her child. 

Ramon heard him laugh as he stumbled among the vine roots. 

“Tt is a blessing that such puling brats need no iron collar 
when sentenced to the garotte. It will not be pleasant, I suppose 
—a nasty thing enough to do. But after all, this little trench 
under the fig-tree will be an excellent hold over my good brother 
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Luis. Many a stout ‘ounce’ of gold shall he bleed because of the 
small squalling bundle that shall be hushed under this garden 
mould! ” 

Nothing was heard for the next ten minutes but the measured 
stroke of the mattock, and the deep breathing of the night 
workman. The broad shadow had drifted silently out from the 
corner of the little temple summer-house now, and stood only a 
yard or two from the hole Don Tomas was making in the ground 
under the fig-tree. 

El Sarria knew his man by this time, though he had not seen 
him for many years. He was Don Tomas, Luis Fernandez’s 
ne er-do-well brother, who had been compelled to flee the country 
the year of Angouléme’s French invasion, for giving information 
to the enemy. He it was whom he had seen at his old tricks by 
the Devil’s Catton. Not but what Luis must all the same have 
set him on, for he alone knew of the secret way of retreat. 

Presently with many puffs and pants Tomas finished the work 
to his satisfaction. Then he shook a handful of grass and leaves 
into the bottom of the excavation. 

“There,” he muttered with a cackle of laughter, “ there is your 
cradle-bed cosily made, young Don Ramon! Would that your 
father were lying cheek by jowl with you! Would notI cover you 
both up snugly. Holy Coat of Treves, but I am in a lather! 
This it is to labour for others’ good! I wonder how soon that 
hell-hog Tia Elvira will be ready to do her part. The sangrado 
must have gone home hours ago. She is to bring the youngling 
out and then go back to tell her story to the mother how sweetly 
it passed away—ah, ah—how heavenly was its smile. So it will 
be—so it will! Tomas Fernandez knows the trick. He has 
quieted many a leveret the same way!” 

The garden door opened again, this time very slightly, a mere 
slit of light lying across the tangled green and yellowish grey of 
the garden. It just missed el Sarria and kindled to dusky purple 
a blossom of oleander that touched his cheek as he stooped. The 
whites of his eyes gleamed a moment, but the digger saw him not. 
His gaze was fixed on his brother in the doorway. 

“ The signal,” he muttered, “Iam to go and wait outside for 
the Tia. Of course, my good and respectable brother will not put 
a finger to the job himself. Well, dame, he shall pay the more 
sweetly when all is done—oh yes, Luis shall pay for all!” 

He was standing leaning upon his mattock at the head of the 
little grave which he had destined for the child of Dolores Garcia. 
He had been whistling a gay Andalusian lilt of tune he had learned 
on hislong travels. A devil of a fellow this Tomas in his day, and 
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whistled marvellously between his teeth so low that (they said) he 
could make love to a Sefiorita in church by means of it, and yet 
her own mother at her elbow never hear. 

“Well, better get it over!” he said, dropping his mattock and 
starting out towards the door. ‘ Here comes the Tia!” 

But at that moment the heavens fell. Upon the head of the 
midnight workman descended the flat of his own spade. El Sarria 
had intended the edge, but Tomas’s good angel turned the weapon 
at the last moment or else he had been cloven to the shoulder 
blade. Tor it was a father’s arm that wielded the weapon. Down 
fell the digger of infant graves, right athwart the excavation he 
himself had made. His mouth was filled with the dirt he had thrown 
out, and the arm that threw it swung like a pendulum to and fro 
in the hole. 


(To be continucd.) 
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Che London Factory Girl, 


At first sight she may not exactly attract you. If you happen to 
walk along the Euston Road, Tottenham Court Road, or any of 
the other factory districts of London, at her dinner hour, or when 
her work for the day is done, you will see her pouring out of the 
adjacent factories by the dozen or the score. She wears a soiled 
white apron, and, presumably, a velvet hat with feathers. Her 
fringe almost covers her eyes. Her voice carries far, and oc- 
casionally carries what you had rather not hear. Her laughter 
makes itself heard above all the roar of the traffic. She may level 
a jest at you in passing, should you be unknown to her, and 
should she feel so inclined. She indulges in loud chaff with the 
conductors of omnibuses and the drivers of hansoms, and possibly 
exchanges playful thumps with a passing young man—an ac- 
quaintance, it may be, or a total stranger. 

It is possible that you may shrink aside from her and her 
tribe as though they were hostile Indians on the warpath. You 
may stand, almost aghast, and watch the many white aprons and 
shabby plush or velvet hats of red or green or blue, adding a fresh 
note of colour to the stream of traffic surging ceaselessly along the 
busy street, just as you may have stood by a river and watched a 
stream of gaudy dye from some works higher up, or the discoloured 
water of some swollen mountain burn altering the river’s original 
hue. And even as the colour from the dye-works or the muddy 
burn stains the river, so does the factory girl, by her existence, 
help to influence the colour of that great stream of human life 
that began with Time and rolls on to Eternity. 

She is a very big factor in society. She is a serious partner in 
the labours of the world. She is one of the problems that our 
political economists and social reformers grow grey and worn 
over. So large and important a part has she played in society 
during the nineteenth century that the cultivation of her acquain- 
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tance by those who know her not, seems, if not a pleasure, 
certainly a duty. 

It was not until the eighteenth century, when machinery had 
been given to the world by Arkwright and others, that women 
took their place in the industrial world, side by side with men, 
and became their formidable competitors. 

The influence of machinery upon labour was enormous. On 
female labour it was almost incalculable. Trades became more 
easy to learn. Skilled labour was no longer the only sort of 
labour for which there was any great demand, and mechanical 
labour required less thought than the labour which one’s hands 
and brains had to carry out together. Till then, as often as not, 
an entire process was carried out in all its details by one person. 
Machinery changed all that, and what we may call the piecemeal 
system began, until now only one part of each article is made 
by each hand employed. Work may now be purely mechanical 
and unskilled—the work of a human machine supplementing the 
labours of a vast creature with sinews and muscles and bones of 
steel, and a brain worked by fire and water. And this being so, 
with the introduction of machinery, a greater demand necessarily 
arose for women’s work—for untrained, unskilled labour. “ Un- 
skilled,” one says. Yet when one goes through the factories 
where the girls work, one marvels at their skill; at the butter- 
scotch factory, where each piece of toffee passes through the hands 
of eight people with the most amazing celerity; at the button 
factory; where the processes are almost as many, and quite as 
quick ; at the artificial flower factory, where the transformation of 
a piece of calico into a bunch of daffodils, jonquils, snowdrops, 
or violets is so rapid that one feels that fairies might compete 
without loss of dignity with those rows of fuzzy-headed, nimble- 
fingered girls with their punchers and paste pots and bits of wire. 

Whether this increased demand was of more harm or good to 
women of the working-classes might prove a fruitful subject for 
a debating society. One unfortunate result, by no means inevit- 
able, was that it brought the interests of the women workers into 
opposition with those of men. 

It is only in these later days that we are beginning to under- 
stand and value union and co-operation in the work of men and 
women. 

This clashing of interests was a serious matter. Women and 
children appeared as “ blacklegs” and undersold their husbands 
and fathers. Men’s wages became reduced, as, in many trades, 
they are still reduced, by the entrance into their trade of a com- 
petitor quite as important as the immigrant alien. Wives and 
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daughters who might have been supported by the wage of their 
husbands or fathers had to work to eke out the family income. 
The factory girl became a very important person—an additional 
problem for the students of political economy. And because, in 
those early days, those factory workers were, if not women devoid 
of understanding, at least women who, like most of the factory 
girls of the present day, accepted things unreasoningly, un- 
questioningly, took it for granted that their work must be inferior 
to that of men, and their wages as inferior as their work, a bad 
system was established, that only the hard work of years can put 
to rights. 

Men work for bread; women more often for butter, or a little 
jam. The woman very frequently works only to supplement the 
wages of the man. “If she can add something to the net weekly 
takings of the family, that is the chief point,” says one student 
of the subject: “She does not pause to consider what her work 
is worth, nor to ask why, as in the case of French polishing, 
printing, and many other trades, she is paid for her piecework at 
the rate of 9s. or 10s. a week, while the man whose work is not 
three times superior in quality to hers, and who does not do three 
times as much, is paid two or three times more than she is.” Her 
work may be as good and as rapid as that of a man, but it is an 
established fact that it must always be cheaper. At the start the 
woman worker, and the man worker too, by his acquiescence, 
made an error in economics, and both of them have suffered in 
consequence. When women and men realise that their interests 
are not opposed, but identical, they will also realise that co- 
operation is absolutely necessary. Perhaps the song of the 
London factory girl is prophetic :— 


“There’s a good day coming, some day.” 


In 1888 a great event took place in the history of the factory 
girl, That was the year of Bryant & May’s match-girl’s strike. 
“For the first time,” says one writer, “the great, silent mass of 
struggling, starved, unskilled labour found voice, and its utter- 
ance, expressed in the unmistakable terms of a deadly struggle, 
and following hard upon the revelations made before the com- 
mission on the sweating system, brought home to the outside 
world the real state of things prevailing in the lower ranks of 
labour.” The docker’s strike of 1889 that followed rapidly on the 
heels of the girls’ strike was of such importance that it probably 
helped us to forget the strike which preceded it. Yet the match 
strike, which found the girls entirely without organisation, left 
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them with increased wages, a union of something like one 
thousand strong. 

Nearly a century before that the factory workers had been 
taken under the wing of a paternal government. For an un- 
varnished and ugly account of what factory hands had to put up 
with before Government undertook, to a certain extent, their 
protection, we must go to the Blue Books for the earlier part of 
the last century. 

The first iuctory Act was passed in 1802, in the reign of 
George III., and was known as “The Factory Health and Morals 
Act.” Pauper boys and girls were then herded together like 
wild beasts, or slaves, when slavery was at its worst—fastened 
together, frequently, with chains which they wore as they worked. 
To be a “ factory girl” was to be a white slave, who lived—could 
one call it living—God knows how; who died, frequently, before 
she reached womanhood, without knowing any of the beauties or 
joys of childhood or girlhood, but only the most squalid and 
sordid and ugly parts of the seamy side of life. 

To the first Sir Robert Peel, himself a large employer of labour, 
the factory hands owed much of the redress their wrongs obtained 
in 1815 and later. 

From 1802 onwards, statutes were passed from time to time, 
and in 1878 these were consolidated into a single statute, which 
is the foundation of the present law. And the Factory Acts, as 
they at present stand, are, as far as they go, sound and good. 
If abuses still exist, it is not with the sanction, nor because of the 
negligence of the State. Undoubtedly reforms are still wanted, 
but as the number of women inspectors increases, they are sure 
to be effected. The work already done by women inspectors for 
the betterment of the conditions in which women and girls work 
in factories speaks for itself. 

According to the Factory Acts a girl is called a child until she 
is fourteen, or unless, being thirteen years old, she has passed 
Standard IV. of the Educational Code, when she is called a young 
person, and a young person she remains until her eighteenth birth- 
day makes her country think she is quite able to protect herself, 
as a woman of the working classes. Even then Government does 
its best for her, although she is no longer protected as she was 
when a child. It tries to give her regular hours and regular 
holidays ; it prohibits her from cleaning machinery while in motion ; 
it does its best to give her, as she works, 250 cubic feet of air. 

And what manner of person is this woman who is born of 
machinery (for machinery created the factory girl) and bred in 
the workshop ? 
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There is another class of working girls with whom we have 
frequently compared her—that of the Scottish field-worker—the 
Bondager, as she is still significantly called in some parts of 
Scotland. Where, between two classes, there must of necessity 
be so many differences, it may seem difficult to determine which 
is the most characteristic. But what first strikes anyone who has 
worked amongst both classes is that whereas the Scotch Bondager 
is for a long time very shy, almost afraid of the ladies who wish 
her well, those ladies are at first very shy—almost afraid of the 
. factory girl. For the factory girl is no respecter of persons. 
She has little reverence in her nature, The “forewoman in our 
shop” may possibly move her to respect, but she acknowledges 
none other of the powers that be. And one can never pretend 
nor pose to her. She has an eagle eye. There is no little 
weakness in her fellows that she does not at once detect. And to 
those she loves not, she is hard, cruel, merciless. 

In the west central district we find some of the worst London 
slums. There are many large and important factories within this 
area, and the girls who work in them come, in almost every case, 
from homes consisting of one or two rooms. 

When the factory girl was as yet a new friend, we went to seo 
a girl who lived in some mews behind a big grey church in this 
region. Her father was a coster, and the address she had given 
appeared to be that of a two-stalled stable. A donkey occupied 
one stall and cabbages the other. And then our hostess descended 
a ladder and we found that she, her parents, and her four younger 
brothers and sisters, occupied the loft. That was the girl who 
always gave as excuse for forgetting to bring the coppers she 
owed as a subscription to her club the same cheerful apology: 
“Ow, there now! if I ’aven’t gone and left it at ’ome, a-layin’ on 
the grand pianna!” 

It seems almost impossible that, under such conditions the 
girls should keep themselves clean and self-respecting, and yet, 
in plenty of cases, they succeed in this amazingly. One “ Young 
Person,” known to us, has no father or mother, and shares a room 
with what she calls “a lady wot goes out charing.” She is a 
clean-faced little girl with a marvellous yellow fringe when it is 
relieved from Hinde’s curling pins; she wears a body—when 
possible, of velveteen—that in colour and texture never bears 
the remotest reference to her skirt; and she owns a vast pair of 
brass earrings. She never complains, and from eight to six daily 
she works in a toffee factory. Four shillings a week is her 
“standing money,” which means that she has daily to cover 
fourteen dozen pieces of toffee with silyer paper before she begins 
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to earn at the rate of 1d. a tray—each tray containing two dozen 
pieces. She is a beginner, and she says she “does not know ‘ow 
it is, but she never can get through more than them fourteen 
dozen pieces a dy.” So on 4s. per week does little Louie pay 
for her board, lodging, clothing, and extras. “Ow, I does it 
some’ow,” she said with a grin on her old little face, when asked 
how she managed it. She manages extras too. She had her 
photograph taken not long ago. 


“*T’m afride you'll brike my masheen,’ says the man to me. ‘And 
wot’s your nimeP’ ’e says. 

“So I tell ’im, Louie Jones. 

“So ’e want to gimme a Bible to ’old, but, lor, I’m not an old pi, I 
says—so I wouldn’t. So then ’e guv mea vause with me arm round it, 
and a bunch of flowers in me ’and, and ‘ Now, then, Ungry!’’e says. So 
I larfed. An’ there was a click, and ’e says, says ’e, ‘ Now, wot did I tell 
yer? Yer’ve broke me masheen!’” 


Her special factory is one of the most desirable in that district. 
Its head takes an interest in his workpeople, and the result is 
excellent. Although the standing wage is only 4s., girls can 
make as much as £1 a week in very busy times. This, however, 
is rare, and 8s. is about the average sum earned by a really 
practised hand. At the neighbouring cartridge factory, the 
average earning for making cartridge cases is from 12s. to 15s. a 
week, and it is even possible to expand this—by piece-work, of 
course—to £1 or 25s, The work is varied, and the earnings 
largely depend on what department the girl is in. At an 
artificial flower factory in the same neighbourhood, when busy, 
which means no off-days, the ordinary wage is about 10s. a week, 
while “ forewomen” get 13s, Girls are only admitted at 14, and 
start at 2s. 6d. a week. At some of the larger flower factories 
they make 30s. a week. At button factories it is all piece-work, 
and the earnings much depend on the favour of the forewoman. 
If put on good work, a girl can earn 3s. 6d. a day, but, taking 
bad work with good, the average earning of a quick worker is 
from 10s. to 15s. a week. The work is fluctuating and often 
slack, and, when a slack time comes, the wages go down to 5s. 
and 6s. a week or less. 

There is a small button-factory in London, where the character 
of the women, many of them married, is not made a condition for 
their employment, where most of them drink, and where the 
habitual conversation is as unedifying as the existence of that 
250 cubic feet of air apiece, required by Act of Parliament 
is doubtful. A girl who worked there—and actually came out 
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of it uncontaminated—went back lately to see some of her old 
acquaintances. “I can’t think how I stood it so long,” she said. 
“When I went back to it to-day, it seemed to me a regular Room 
of ’Orrors.” 

Of holidays, as a rule, the girls get, according to their standard, 
more than enough. Bank holidays they love, the holidays when 
they can go to Southend or Hampstead or Wormwood Scrubbs 
with their friends, their “ blokes” or their “old captains.” But 
they groan in spirit over all other holidays—no work, no pay 
being the employer’s rule, whether the holiday is of the girl’s 
own seeking or not. A bank holiday spent with them in the 
country is a liberal education. With all their extensive know- 
ledge of things better unknown, these girls are only overgrown 
children, and their lightness of heart and exuberance of spirits, 
when once they have left the workaday world behind them, is not to 
be described. They have an amazing and almost unending capacity 
for the consumption of green fruit; cucumbers that would last 
an ordinary individual for a week, vanish before their insatiable 
appetites; a hen with a family of young ducks makes them shriek 
with surprise. As for a bed of ripe strawberries: — 

“Ow, miss!” says the amazed Maria, “I always thought straw- 
berries grew on trees!” 

To think that a bank holiday cannot be spent happily and 
contentedly by the factory girl unless accompanied by a young 
man with a concertina, who wears the coster uniform, gets very 
drunk as the day wears on, and changes hats on the homeward 
journey, is a fallacy. It would almost seem, sometimes, that a 
girl’s “ bloke” is less to her than is her friend. She “ walks out” 
with a young man—with many young men in succession, it may 
be—before she finds one to her mind and matrimony is finally 
reached. He is a convenience. He stands her a seat at the 
theatre or at one of the “’Alls,” and takes her to dances at his 
club. He is, moreover, a fashion. It looks well to have a young 
man. But, in the case of the factory girl, a friend sticketh closer 
than a young man. 

Those factory-girl friendships are very remarkable. They 
would seem to be of the same quality as that of David and 
Jonathan. Fora friend in trouble a factory girl would sacrifice 
her all; and she would do it as a matter of course and be amazed 
at anyone supposing that she could do otherwise. Yet her treat- 
ment of her friend is sometimes amazing. Ona trifling point 
they will one day fall out and for many weeks will cut each other 
dead, until some happy circumstance—probably a funeral—brings 


about a reconciliation. In the long run this reconciliation is 
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pretty sure to come, and they will never acknowledge that they 
have quarrelled. 

“Ow, no, miss!” they say, when taxed with a quarrel, “we 
ain’t quarrelled. We just don’t speak.” 

In the other relations of life our factory girl cannot be found 
fault with. She may not be able to respect a father or mother 
who is more often drunk than not, and who, when more than 
usually drunk, cuts her head open with a lamp or a chimney orna- 
ment, and drives her into the street to spend the night, but she 
treats them filially in their sober moments and goes to their aid, 
if necessary, when she encounters them in a helpless condition 
outside the house. She is a good sister as a rule, and though she 
may use the privileges of elder sisterhood to smack the little ones 
when they are naughty and rebuke them in language that is 
probably as unrestrained as her voice is loud, yet the children 
know that when she has anything to share with them they will 
never have to go without. 

If one asks if she saves any money she will probably laugh 
loudly and say: “Ow, miss, give over!” as if it was a good joke. 
All her saving is done by means of clubs, which does not mean 
the club philanthropic of the lady from the West End and others, 
but the clubs that exist in every factory and workshop. The 
name of these clubs is legion. There are feather clubs, dress 
clubs, boot clubs, photograph clubs and money clubs. Into these, 
as many girls as like to join pay so much a week, and, turn about, 
each girl draws the sum collected. Before bank holidays, chiefly 
before Christmas, in certain factories and workshops there is yet 
another sort of club—a drink club. It is considered bad form for 
any girl, even if “teetotal,’ not to pay into this for some time 
before the festival her weekly contribution to the sum which 
when the time comes, is spent on liquor of various kinds to 
enable the subscribers to get agreeably drunk. It may strike 
one that the same end would be arrived at if the girls were to 
save up their money at home. But if you say this to a girl she 
has a ready answer—she couldn’t, she would spend it, or else her 
mother would want it or the children. “You can’t refuse ’em if 
it’s there,” she says simply. The club system also possesses the 
advantage that, if she is lucky she may get her money out at the 
first draw—before it is paid, so to speak. ‘The possible risk of 
girls stopping their payments when they have had their money, 
was once suggested to a girl. 

“Ow, miss! what d’you take us for!” was the indignant reply. 

The feather clubs are, of course, the explanation of those 
feathers that are still the badge of the factory girl. Theirs is 
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essentially the feathered tribe, and they will pay almost as much 
as a lady in Mayfair might fora stately ostrich plume to deck 
their hats of plush or velvet. A hat with feathers has always, in 
their eyes, a cachet of its own, even should these feathers be 
moulting away to the extent of looking—to use the words of one 
of them—* for all the world like ’errin’ bones, picked clean.” 

To the higher type of factory girl, the girl who, through 
gentler influences, has renounced many of her old ways, the 
befeathered hat, with the white apron, gaudy kerchief, large 
brass earrings and Piccadilly fringe, are things of an unregenerate 
past. To wear them is to make oneself no better than a coster 
girl, They are dismissed with disparagement as being “ flash.” 

“Miss, do you remember the days when I was flash?” a girl 
asked one with whom she walked down Oxford Street, arm in 
arm, on a Sunday afternoon, “Do you remember that green 
plush ’at with the ginger tips?” 

As she spoke she wore a dress of vivid blue and a white felt 
hat with nodding plumes, that made her companion feel shy, yet 
in her mind there was evidently a great gulf fixed between the 
reputable present and the horrible past. 

One hears much of the vices of the factory girl, usually from 
those who know her least. Rough she undoubtedly is, yet as far 
as morals go she compares not unfavourably with the domestic 
servant and most favourably with the field labourer. And she is 
honest. She is generous to a fault; she is, as she herself would 
put it, “straight.” Her chief vice is drunkenness, Tipsy men 
or women in the streets are subjects for derisive merriment to 
the factory girl, so long as they are not incapable. If incapable 
they become objects of deepest compassion. One girl, on her 
way home from Waterloo on the night of a bank holiday spent in 
the country, on seeing a drunken woman lying in the street, a 
woman only known to her by sight and not by name, lifted her 
up in her arms and carried her safely where she knew her lodging 
tobe. “And that beautiful new blouse of Jenny’s she got it that 
muddy she'll never be able to wear it again,” said the friend who 
told the tale. 

There are few girls who are strict abstainers, although many of 
them only drink on holidays. A girl may be rigidly abstemious 
from Easter till Whit Monday, but she will expect, with a sort 
of resigned fatalism, to get drunk on Whit Monday. She may 
even be a credit to society from the August Bank Holiday until 
Boxing Day, but, ten to one, the evening of the 26th of December 
finds her and the other members of her family hopelessly 
drunk, 
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“Where's the harm?” they ask. They know that the public 
opinion of their set is with them. 

Like children they are unreasonable, maddeningly aggravating, 
intolerably unreliable as to appointments, promises, and engage- 
ments. But then the full use of the reasoning faculties and that 
fine sense of honour that does not permit a lady to throw over an 
engagement for a more alluring one are the result of education 
and heredity, and the factory girl has not yet had her chance. 

She is a person of warm heart and ready sympathies, and her 
emotions are easily roused. Perhaps a death in the family of a 
friend brings out her best qualities—her sympathy, her generosity, 
her unselfish helpfulness. It also brings out a feature in her 
character which one can only regard with awed surprise. For the 
factory girl revels in a funeral. No old Scotchman ever enjoyed 
one more. And when the funeral is that of a near relation, the 
pomp of an unwarrantably extravagant interment, and the entire 
abandonment to black clothing and masses of crape seems to 
solace the bereaved. To be dressed in mourning fills a factory 
girl with melancholy pride, for she knows that her fellows are 
regarding her with almost envious commiseration. It is a 
distinction to have recently lost a member of one’s family. 

Perhaps it was with some vague, unformed idea of this sort that 
a little party of girls called upon one of their club “lidies” one 
night. 

“Miss,” said the spokeswoman, “ain't you got a brother in 
the war?” 

The lady assented. 

“ Ain’t his nime Major—— ?” 

The lady assented again. 

“ Well, Miss, ’e’s dead!” said this bearer of evil tidings; “it’s 
on all the posters!” 

Fortunately for the lady, her informant’s news was erroneous. 

We have spoken of what Government does, or tries to do, for the 
factory girl. But other friends and protectors she has, of whom 
the Blue Books know nothing. 

There is work going on amongst the girls in their leisure hours, 
steadily, quietly, progressively, confined to no one sect or 
denomination. Clubs for working girls are to be found all over 
London, and the list of things taught in them is almost unending 
—sewing, dressmaking, gymnastics, musical drill, ambulance and 
sick-nursing, reading, writing, arithmetic, part-singing, cooking, 
swimming. One club adds deportment and elocution, while 
another teaches French, drawing, embroidery, literature and 
composition, and the impressive item of a “dramatic class.” 
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Dancing is an almost unnecessary extra at these finishing schools, 
for there was never a factory girl who did not learn to dance to 
the barrel organs in her childhood, and who was not able to 
instruct the club ladies not only in those dances already known 
to them, but in “The Twist,” and many other elaborate dances. 
The factory girl seems to be born a good dancer. All the clubs 
have libraries, and some of the girls find that there is as good 
reading to be got in standard books as in the penny novels dear 
to their hearts—‘ The Countess’s Crime,’ ‘The Duchess’s Secret.’ 
The number of titles in those works is only exceeded by the 
amount of blood spilt in them. 

On half holidays there are frequently excursions with a club 
lady to the Zoo—the Botanical Gardens—a museum—or a picture 
gallery. At the Tate Gallery a girl stopped in front of a famous 
painting of the young man with great possessions. ‘“Oo’s that 
down-’earted-looking bloke ? ” she asked. 

A gentleman whose instincts are, possibly, more scientific 
than philanthropic, was once asked whether he believed in clubs 
for factory girls. “Yes, certainly,” he said, “ they do the ladies 
who run them a lot of good, and they don’t seem to do the girls 
any harm.” And he was certainly right in thinking that anyone 
who tries to help those girls must learn much in the trying. 

There are those who imagine that they know the factory 
girl because they have seen what professes to be a photograph 
of her in the novel of the sentimental writer who always slays 
her young, or in the stories of the Decadents. The literary 
photograph of the factory girl has yet to be taken. ‘ Mord Emly,” 
who was not a factory hand, is the only character in fiction 
who satisfies the friends of the London factory girl. We must 
try to read the girl herself, and, as our knowledge increases, our 
theories fade away. 

The workers who come to improve the factory girl are some- 
times of a curious and unexpected order. One lady was bequeathed 
as a sort of legacy to a club by a most admirable worker who had 
to leave London. The legacy would have graced the smartest 
Victoria in the Park. She came in black and diamonds, and was 
much excited to find herself in what appeared to her a very low 
locality, and without adequate protection. She was good-looking, 
and her intentions were excellent. She allowed any girl who 
wished to touch her diamonds. She asked a lady, a parish worker 
of unobtrusive exterior, who played the piano, which factory she 
worked at. She regarded the girls with open curiosity and 
horror. “Poor devils!” she murmured to herself every now and 
then, She suggested sending a selection of them on the following 
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evening to the play. “ But supposin’ I send my maid with them,” 
she said, when cold water was thrown on the scheme, “ that will 
be all right.” She afterwards sent a most handsome donation 
to the club, but she was never registered as a regular worker. 

At the other extreme was a lady of socialistic tendencies, who 
read Edward Carpenter, and was a devout disciple of the Fabian 
Society. She found fault with the club because it was run on 
much too autocratic principles. She frequently quoted a club, 
Somewhere “across the water,” where the girls kissed all the 
ladies every evening as the club broke up. She not only dis- 
approved of the ladies, but of the girls. And if one does not care 
for those girls it is vain to pretend to care. Nor did she pretend. 
It was an evil night for that lady when the club girls gave a 
concert to their friends. She sang, and they did not appreciate 
her soprano solo. In one of its softer passages a girl’s voice was 
upraised. ‘“ What’s that noise?” she asked. In vain did those 
in authority try to frown her down. A pleased smile of intense 
surprise broke over her face. “Ow!” she exclaimed, in a voice 
there was no drowning, “it’s Miss Brown! I thought it was the 
kettle b’ilin’!” 

One of the most important points in regard to working a club 
is that there should be unity of purpose and method amongst the 
workers themselves, However strongly defined the characters of 
those ladies may be, however decided their views, they must 
unanimously conform to some wide general principle of working. 
Regularity is as necessary as unanimity. The lady who works 
at a club just when it happens to suit her is more often a 
hindrance than a help. Two other points there are of most 
serious import. The first of these is to work from within, not 
from without—to know the girls in their own homes, to do one’s 
very best to realise what their surroundings, their characters, and 
consequently their difficulties and temptations are. Until ono 
does this one cannot hope to help them to learn the rudiments 
either of manners or morals. To begin with, one must care for 
them. And when once they are sure one does, when once they 
return the love they receive, all things are possible. Secondly, 
whatever may be the creed of the individual worker, she must in 
the long run be forced to acknowledge that, however useful, how- 
ever improving a purely secular club may be, its work is not, for 
permanent, lasting effect, comparable to the work done on a 
religious basis. 

The factory girl is a rude, noisy, white-aproned girl who swings 
roughly against one in the Euston Road, addressing each male 
passer-by, indiscriminately, as “ George, dear,” and who laughs 
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in a way that jars the nerves of the delicately nurtured. She is 
often a disappointing creature to those who would help her—a 
person of depressing surprises—heart-breaking at times to those 
who love her. Yet she is a friend worth having—loyal and 
straight and true. She has not yet wholly emerged from her 
original savage estate, but she is rapidly emerging. One watches 
her gaining visibly in dignity, self-respect, and decorum. What 
she will be when her evolution is accomplished, one dare not 
prophesy. 
But one is very hopeful. 
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The Lamb. 


—_— 


“*Twixt the saddle and the ground, 
Mercy sought and mercy found.” 


Hz was a “rough ’un.” No one knew where he came from, 
except that he was English. He lived by himself in the wayside 
store on the edge of the veldt, as you went up north from the 
river. His real name had been lost long ago, even to tradition, 
and men who knew him at all only knew him as the Lamb—a 
name that, once given, had stuck to him because of its manifest 
incongruity. 

It was an odd place for a store, where the broken ground near 
the river changed into the apparent smoothness of the rolling 
veldt, where the birds of the field and the water, or the shy 
springbok and the little furry mier-kat seemed the only inhabi- 
tants. The rough wheel-track, scored by occasional bullock- 
waggons, emphasized the loneliness of the scene; for where a road 
is, there travellers are usually to be found, but here they were 
few, or, for days at a time, none. No one knew, or cared, how the 
Lamb filled his empty days, or whether his worldly goods grew 
or lessened, though obviously a store on a track so unfrequented 
could hardly have been a lucrative possession. As a matter of 
fact, he hunted for his meat like Esau ; like Esau, also, no doubt, 
when the fates were unpropitious, he went without. A little 
mealie patch lay beyond the house, and lower down among the trees 
which bordered the river was a good-sized tank with a creaking 
water-wheel after the pattern of Egypt. The few who passed by 
knew not, nor cared, but the water-wheel represented a page of 
ancient history. 

It was many years now since the Lamb had enlisted in order 
to get out of a scrape of more than ordinary severity. It was 
less time by a few months since he had had that first taste of the 
fighting, when he and the half-dozen others were cut off from the 
rest in the quick Egyptian twilight. The doom of the half-dozen 
was swift and terrible! almost by a miracle the Lamb escaped, 
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slipping away panic-stricken into the gathering darkness. 
Paralysed by his first close grip with death, his one idea was to 
flee, and fate—who shall say whether merciful or pitiless ?—stood, 
at any rate apparently, his friend. And so he came to a new 
country, and built for his convenience one of the water wheels of 
Egypt. 

He was not given to thinking much of his past, this man whose 
life was all behind him. It was too ever-present, too haunting, to 
be definitely thought about. He did not think, he knew with a sort 
of heavy inevitable certainty that his desertion was the one totally 
irrevocable evil of his life. It stood out above all earlier and later 
lawlessness, as the thing that made him despicable in his own 
eyes, and he could not away with it. He had cast off home and 
kindred, nay, even name, and had wandered deeper and ever 
deeper into the country of his adoption. At last, as aimlessly as 
he had wandered from place to place, he struck root into the lone 
spot which had become his home. But little news reached him 
there; only now and then did a whisper from the outside world 
pierce his solitude ; only once since he came had his eyes lighted 
on a fellow-countryman. Perhaps deep down within his soul, 
beneath the crusts of outward stolidity and self-contempt, there 
was growing up, all unsuspected, a longing for home; it needed, 
maybe, but a small thing to give to it point and consciousness and 
force—who shall say ? 

And, after all the thing when it came was not small. 

News does travel, however slowly, even on the veldt; a passing 
horseman dropped it, as a bird drops a seed in its flight, at the 
lonely riverside store. The Lamb turned as he sat on the bench 
beneath the window to look after the retreating figure. 

“War!” he muttered, “ war!” And his thoughts went back 
to the months so long ago when he had been a soldier of the 
Queen, and he swore softly to himself, remembering what war 
had meant for him. Yet when the rider had clattered down the 
road and was lost to sight among the trees and boulders of the 
river's edge, the Lamb did not return to his half-sleeping posture. 
And down in the depths of his heart, where the love of home had 
smouldered in secret, there sprang up a feeble, flickering flame. 

As the weeks went by, one man and another threw him, in 
passing, a scrap of news, true or not as the case might be. Week 
by week, noticeably now and steadily, his patriotism took stronger 
possession and burnt as a fiercer fire. He longed, almost with 
the longing that hurts, for the sight of an English face, and, still 
more, for the bygone feeling of comradeship. But there is a 
great step between a heart’s wish and the first move towards its 
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attainment; sometimes the greatness of longing makes a man 
hesitate to risk the blessed uncertainty of hope, sometimes habit 
has given roots to his body when his spirit would fain be roaming. 
From whatever cause, time was passing, and the Lamb had made 
no move. 

One day at noon, as he sat beneath a window cleaning his rifle, 
brooding upon the remorse and longing that possessed him, and 
growing by quick degrees nearer to the crisis of action, he heard 
the sound of horse-hoofs down among the stones of the river 
spruit. There were several horses, he noted mechanically, and 
the splash and clatter told him that their masters were riding 
against time. He raised his head and stayed his polishing to see 
them come cantering up the slope. One, he counted, two, three, 
and then a little group of ten or a dozen. He could scarcely 
restrain a cry as he looked: they told him without words more 
truth than he had heard for weeks—they were fugitives. Armed 
they were, still, but their mien was dogged and depressed; they 
might fight again, but their next battle would be in self-defence 
—so much, with a soldier’s eye, the Lamb saw at once. The 
ponies were fairly fresh as yet, and the party, bent on quick 
safety, rode by in silence. The last of them—he was the youngest 
—fell behind a little up the hill. As he passed the door there 
was @ sharp snap; his saddle-girth had broken, and he dismounted 
with an oath: 

“Hang it!” he said; “just as it was wanted to hold out,” 
adding hastily, “ here, lend us a hand at the mending.” 

“Tt’s a long time since I’ve seen any burghers from yonder,” 
said the Lamb slowly, as he came out of the house with his tools, 
pointing his thumb over the river. ‘“They’ve mostly ridden from 
the north these two months,” he mumbled, as he bent his head 
over his mending work. 

“Well, we're going back now,” said the other, bitterly. “The 
English, curse them ! have cut in behind us.” 

“ How goes the war?” said the Lamb, raising his head suddenly, 
and looking the boy straight in the eyes. 

“ The—th—they are in Bloemfontein,” he stammered, taken by - 
surprise, as though the truth, too bitter for his tongue, were 
forced from him. 

“Oh-h!” said the Lamb quickly, and it would be hard to tell 
the many meanings that the one word half-revealed. The young 
burgher caught some of them, at least, for he flushed angrily and 
would have spoken. But the elder man pressed a hand upon 
his arm. 

“Sh!” he said, “the mending is done, you had better go.” 
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He pointed, as he spoke, across the veldt. The lad’s com- 
panions had struck away from the track over the open ground; 
they had passed out of sight now behind a fold of hill, but close 
to the road where the land was damp from the last week’s rain 
the trail of their ponies had drawn a brownish smudge over the 
springing green. The storekeeper was right, he had better go, 
and he swung himself into the saddle again, too sore almost in his 
country’s defeat to fling a word of thanks to the man who had 
helped him to safety. Then he, too, disappeared, and the Lamb 
was alone. 

He turned back to his work, but the cleaning did not get on so 
fast now. He knew that he should go, he was drawn as if by 
cords, yet he shrank inexplicably from the final resolution. He 
stopped his polishing and leant his chin upon his hand; he looked 
out across the river, apparently noting each detail of its every 
twist and turn, and how it flashed into sight and out again, and 
anon buried itself deep among the trees. Suddenly, a new idea 
struck him: if the English were in Bloemfontein then the flag 
would be flying there; if England owned Bloemfontein, her rule 
reached to his lonely store. So it were not so great a matter, 
perhaps, whether he were here or there. “Great matters” had 
dropped out of his life long ago, and it cheered him to think that 
this was but a small thing after all. At last his courage was 
enough; he rose and laid down the rifle, finished now, and went to 
seek his pony. After a minute or two he returned, leading it by 
the halter, and tied the fraying end of rope to the door-post ring. 
There was not much to prepare for his start; only food for a day 
or two from resources indoors, and ammunition for the rifle which 
he had left on the bench at the far side of the house, and one or 
two odds and ends to collect, and maybe the door to lock. Buta 
queer fancy took him at the last minute, and he lifted the latch 
and recrossed the threshold. It might delay his journey for a 
while, yet he would do it; there was no one to miss him if he was 
an hour late. 

His thoughts were turning always to the flag which flew in 
Bloemfontein, and he would like it to be found upon the store 
also when he was gone. 

“We may be next,” he said to himself, seeing in his mind’s eye 
the red-coats, as he had known them, plunge splashing into the 
river and out upon the hither side; “we may be next, and I 
should like it to be there.” 

So he left the pony saddled and bridled by the door, and went 
to begin his search. He knew well enough that the house could 
boast no Union Jack among its possessions, but simple invention 
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comes naturally to one who has dwelt long on the veldt, and he 
learns to make what he has not got. It puzzled him a bit at first, 
though, for with the best will in the world he could not remember 
exactly how to space his colours. Then a lucky chance brought 
him across the flag blazoned as trade-mark upon some box of soap 
or candles, and he had a working model. The material was 
easier ; a spare sheet, coarse but fairly white, sufficed for the field, 
and, carefully economised, two red silk handkerchiefs would cut 
into the crosses of 8. Patrick and 8. George. He hesitated a 
moment before he took these from their box; they had belonged 
to the only Englishman whom he had seen since he settled at the 
store—a youngish man, new to the country, stricken down with 
the country’s fever, who had died before host and guest could count 
themselves friends of a fortnight. There was no one to claim the 
“things,” yet the Lamb paused even now before he laid a hand 
on the dead man’s possessions. For himself, more than likely, he 
would not have done it, but surely the dead, had he known, would 
have made common cause for England’s honour. Otherwise, the 
inventor was pleased that his flag should show so rich a stuff. 

“It needs it,” he thought a little bitterly, as he looked down 
upon the dingy sheeting and the blue sugar paper laid out upon 
the floor. Search as he might in the time at his disposal, he 
could not find another blue, so this must serve; at least it was 
his best. 

“Tt’s pretty tough,” he mused, “ maybe it will hold on till they 
come along.” 

Another half-hour and the work was done. The Lamb 
clambered out through the skylight that served as window for 
the inner room, and sitting astride the low-pitched iron roof, 
bound his handiwork to the pipe, also of iron, that was his only 
apology fora chimney. He finished with a sigh of relief; he was 
ready now for the journey. He waited a moment, looking out 
towards the southern horizon—he had been too much absorbed in 
the work to raise his eyes before—and it might be that “ we” 
were coming even now. 

Meanwhile, all unperceived by him, horsemen had ridden up 
from that same southern horizon and were already lost to view 
among the trees and thick-strewn boulders of the river bank. 
Once more the sound of horse-hoofs struck his ear, plunging, as 
he had pictured, into the river-bed, splashing, clattering, as they 
crossed, padding through the softer ground of the near bank. 
He held his breath and his heart beat fast as he leaned forward 
with parted lips. They had come. 

When the first of the riders emerged from the trees, the Lamb 
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tightened his grasp upon the roof-ridge. His face went white 
as he looked, for the man was Burgher and not Britisher. Aspasm 
of the old panic passed over him, and for a second he quailed 
visibly. With a great effort he pulled himself together, setting 
his teeth as he said fiercely : 

“Damn it; not again.” 

And he glanced at his flag hanging lazily in the mid-day heat ; 
and a little gust of wind took it and unfurled it and played with 
it, till it seemed like a thing alive; and a wave of long-forgotten 
joy surged up in the Lamb’s breast at the sight which brought 
only anger to his country’s foes. Then he slipped in again 
through the skylight, and went to meet whatever Fate might 
have in store. 

There was no time to fetch his rifle; as he reached the door a 
score of Burghers came into sight cantering up the roadway. 
Their mien, also, was that of beaten men, but they were hurrying 
less, for their fear had had time to cool for lack of pursuers. By 
the instinct which bids a man meet his foe on equal terms, foot 
to foot or horse to horse, the Lamb slipped the running knot 
which tied his pony’s head, and threw himself into the saddle ; 
then he backed till the pony’s haunches touched the posts of the 
open door; the two would block the way as long as might be, 
He drew his revolver from his belt—it was the only weapon left 
him now—and sat ready. A word or two from the Burghers 
floated up to him as he waited, distinguished from the low in- 
articulate growl of angry voices. For they had halted at sight 
of the solitary figure, guarding the store which floated the flag of 
England. They were fearful of some trap, and held a hurried 
council of war; but one of them had ridden that way before, and 
remembered him of the place and its keeper. 

“Tt is only the lone man,” he advised his chief; “there will 
be no one else.” 

“See,” added another, “he has no rifle; it lies yonder on the 
bench.” 

So they moved on again for a few yards into easier earshot, and 
the Lamb still awaited them in silence; it was not for him to 
cast the glove. 

“What means this flag?” shouted the Commandant angrily. 
“This is the Free State and should fly the vier kleur.” 

“T have been told,” answered the Lamb slowly, and for the life 
of him and for all the danger he was in, he could not help the 
cutting triumph which sounded through his words, “I have been 


told that the vier kleur flies no longer in Bloemfontein, so I do 
not fly it here,” 
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“That is a —— lie!” returned the other. 

“Yes?” said the Englishman coldly, “ that is as may be.” And 
he thought of the lad who had been surprised into speaking truth, 
and knew which was the surer guide. 

“ Thou shalt take it down, or pay,” threatened the Commandant, 
there is but little time for dispute,” and he glanced quickly over 
his shoulder as he spoke. 

“Tt may come to paying,” answered the other. His voice was 
steady, and none save himself knew how his heart beat at his own 
words. Just now that odd power had come to him of judging 
himself like an outsider even in the midst of action, and he 
wondered at the fear and the courage that fought within him. 
Yet he knew all the time that the old choice was before him once 
more, and he feared most to fail again. 

“T give you five minutes,” said the Commandant, after a 
moment’s silence. “Strike it or we fire.” And he signed to a 
sharp-shooter in the little troop to make ready. One was enough 
at the distance—fifty yards or so—and they would risk what 
danger there might be from the revolver. He was not a blood- 
thirsty man, this Commandant, and he hoped that a show of force 
would bring the stubborn-looking Englishman to submission; but 
all the same he could not leave the flag of England flying in his 
wake, nor would it, in his eyes, have been right to endanger the 
lives of his own men in an attempt to take prisoner a determined 
and reckless foe. He took out his watch and held it in his hand; 
the sharp-shooter unslung his rifle and waited, but the Lamb 
made no sign. All fear had left him now, and his whole will was 
bent on taking this last chance; he dared not let it slip, for it 
was his last. He seemed to himself some sentinel, and his life 
or death to hang upon the guarding of his post, and he learnt now at 
the eleventh hour, albeit unconsciously, the lesson that his life had 
been spoilt by spurning—that only he who loses life shall find it. 

It was a striking scene to any who had been there to look; the 
store set on the edge between veldt and river—a poor enough 
place for the background, and hardly worth defending, one would 
think, had its treasures been greater than they were—its doorway 
blocked by the spare, upright, solitary figure in the saddle. He 
was handsome, too, in a rough way, that incongruously-named 
store-keeper, his features were straight and well formed, and now 
that his will was set beyond all changing, the eyes had lost their 
uncertain shifty look. Just for this moment he was living 
beyond himself, and his face showed some faint traces of the 
might-hayve-been. As for his mouth, it was hidden beneath a 
bushy moustache and beard, and because character sets a more 
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unyielding stamp there than elsewhere, the eyes were the surer 
index for the moment. Over against him, fifty yards away, were 
the Burghers; they had dismounted to make use of the short 
rest for their ponies, and stood at ease, with a wary eye on the 
Englishman, and a glance now and again to the south, dropping 
a word or two to one another as they waited. But the Com- 
mandant stood alone with his eye upon the minutes, and the 
sharp-shooter leant on his unslung rifle. 

“One minute gone,” said the Commandant suddenly. 

The Lamb pulled himself together; surely men did not feel 
like this before they died. He tried to think, but the only thing 
that would force itself upon his mind just now was the absurdity 
of the situation. He, who had cherished life instead of honour, to 
be facing death now of deliberate choice rather than haul down 
the flag up yonder—not such a sacred thing, after all, seeing that, 
less than an hour past, it had been but sheet and handkerchief 
and paper. 

“ A man’s life for a rag!” he thought, as he poured scorn upon 
that of which he had been so proud. Yet, none the less, he knew 
that “the rag” would claim the life of many men, and his amongst 
them. 

“Two minutes,” said the Commandant. 

With a mighty effort the Lamb turned his thoughts into another 
channel. What did men think about when they stood, as he did, 
on the brink of the Great Dark? He did not know, but their 
past, he had been told, was rolled out before them as ascroll. It 
was not so with him. If there were anything scroll-like about his 
life, it was a parchment that had been shrivelled in the fire— 
shrivelled till only one line could be read. And so his thoughts 
went back again to that Egyptian night when his career was 
ruined. 

“ Three minutes,” said the Commandant. There was an anxious 
note in his voice this time, and he shuffled one foot nervously. 
Time was passing, but the victim had made no sign. 

“Will the English come in time?” The Lamb’s thoughts were 
running in this direction now. He did not care much for himself, 
he had made a muddle of his life, but he longed to see the English 
coming up the slope before he died; he would not like the 
Burghers to work their will upon his flag—afterwards. He lifted 
his eyelids a little and looked out toward the south. As far as he 
could see the veldt was desolate. 

“Four minutes,” said the Commandant uneasily. The time was 
very short now ; the sharp-shooter lifted his rifle to his shoulder, 
it behoved him to take no careless aim. 
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The Englishman withdrew his eyes from the horizon. He saw 
with a shudder that his executioner had moved, that the rifle was 
shoulder-high. He looked, and who can tell what that look is 
save those who have experienced it, down the loaded muzzle. At 
last, and with terrific suddenness, he realised what it-would be to 
go out alone into the Great Dark. It was not the mere physical 
pang which affrighted him, it was the going out alone. He had 
lived alone, he dared not die alone. With a wild impulse he lifted 
his hand and fired his revolyer—one, two, three, four, five, six, 
short, sharp, shots. Surely some other would come with him 
now—but no, he was distraught, his aim was wild; one of the 
Burghers wiped a trickle of blood from his cheek which had been 
grazed by a bullet—that was all. 

The Lamb let his useless weapon drop. His hand shook as he 
laid if upon the pony’s neck. The Commandant noted the 
meaning of what he saw, the frenzy, the threatened collapse, and 
let the time overpass by thirty seconds—he did not love an 
execution in cold blood. The Lamb groaned under his breath. 

“T must still go out alone,” he muttered. “There is no help 
in heaven or earth. D——” but the word died suddenly as though 
a hand had been laid upon his lips; it was no time for swearing 
now. 

And then all his thoughts were merged in one great longing ; 
he would pray to the God, if God there were, Whom he had for- 
gotten so long. But the words would not come even to his brain, 
much less to his lips, and he sat as one dumb. 

“Time!” said the Commandant, and raised his hand. 

There was a flash, a report ; the Lamb threw up his hands and 
fell heavily to the ground—this time, at least, he had been faithful 
to the death. As he fell, the words came to him that he had been 
searching for in vain: 

“God,” he cried, “ have mercy ! ” 


The Burghers turned from their work to look out toward the 
south ; there were horsemen coming over the horizon; they were 
riding fast. Fear came upon the fugitives once more; their 
ponies were slow from weariness, and they would need a start in 
order to out-distance their pursuers. So after all the Lamb’s life 
had not been given in vain, for the flag was left unmolested, 
guarded by the dead, and the assailants rode off across the veldt, 
deepening the brownish smudge over the springing grass which 
had been made by the earlier band. 

Silence reigned for a little space, till the sound was heard again 
of horses at the river spruit, the clattering, the splashing, and the 
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padding up the softer hither bank. Yet it was neither the blue 
coats of the cavalry, nor the red of mounted infantry, but a 
weather-stained khaki-clad troop that came at last. The captain 
at its head drew rein as he rode within sight of the silent guardian 
of the store. A glance at the flag overhead was enough to tell 
him something of the tragedy; he dismounted and went forward. 
Turning back the shirt, he saw the torn and gaping wound in the 
dead man’s side; he raised himself again, and said quickly, half to 
himself and half to the soldiers who stood round: 

“This is Boer’s work; he was an Englishman, and a brave 
one.” 

A murmur of assent ran through the troop. 

“You, Rawson,” he added, “just see if there are spades and 
things in there. We have no time to ride further to-night, but 
we can spare a few minutes for the burying. Take down the flag, 
and lay it over him; the man deserves that, besides, it is safer 
there.” 

So the Lamb died as he had not lived, a soldier of his Queen, 
faithful to death, with a cry for mercy on his lips, and the sign 
of the Cross above him. The Captain said a prayer over the stone- 
heaped grave, and a word afterwards about the man who had stood 
there alone against the foe: 

“He was an Englishman,” he said again, “and a brave one!” 
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On Cruth. 


My neighbours, Mr. and Mrs. Charsley-Gibbons, pride themselves 
very much upon their “plain honesty.” It is necessary, they 
seem to consider, that every stranger coming within their circle 
should be informed of this characteristic, and that their friends 
should be retold it again and again. Of course by this term 
“plain honesty” they are not alluding to business matters, nor 
imagining that you could suppose them capable of cheating. In 
all monetary concerns they are above suspicion. It is certain that 
they would never dream of over-reaching you in a bargain, or 
of attempting to make pecuniary profit out of your ignorance. 
Naturally we look for this probity in persons of our own class 
and grade of life; whether we always find it is another matter; 
but we, no doubt, do rely upon a gentleman’s not cheating at 
cards, or lying for his own advantage. 

As I say, I am quite ready to acknowledge freely that my 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Gibbons, are in these respects quite irre- 
proachable. 

But I do complain of their perpetual boasting of their plain 
honesty of speech. 

Further, I must frankly confess to a decided aversion from all 
plain things. 

Take any of them; “a plain dinner,” does not that untempting 
title recall the heaviness of a week’s indigestion? Who in his 
senses prefers a “plain woman?” Who likes plain walls and 
floors, or admires plain frocks? If such an individual does exist, 
he must be execrable company. 

A poor, half-senile bookseller the other day offered me, with 
the destructive recommendation that the binding was “ plain,” 
an edition that I was desirous of possessing: I told that little 
old man, in language the reverse, I fear, of temperate, that, 
should he again dare so to insult my artistic sensibilities, I would 
for ever withdraw the light of my presence from his stall; he 
regarded me with a weak-eyed surprise, and retired to look over 
some manuscripts, but I think he understood me, 
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Alas! the unfortunate authors, whose writings are all “ plainly 
bound” in crimson cloth with gilt lettering, or in green with 
black, and then, like buttons on a card, or herrings in a row, set 
up on a shelf for the soulless owner to point at and say: “There! 
I possess all Dickens’, or all Marryat’s,” or all someone else’s. 

To my mind there remains but one thing more worthy of the 
Philistine, and that is, a great, bulky single volume of all a poet’s 
works. Think of it—good and bad, tender and passionate, satirical 
and sublime, classical, religious and profane, all served up in one 
conglomerated mass between two boards! No, let me never 
endure it, let me own my poet’s treasures set like jewels in 
appropriate workmanship; his classical pieces in exquisitely 
tinted calf, with an academic look withal, his satirical within 
cunningly devised covers, his songs of love encased in calf the 
colour of heaven’s own blue—anything rather than your plain 
bindings. 

And so also I am angry when, in the midst of the ugliness and 
sordidness of this nineteenth century world, one boasts to me of 
his plain speaking, plain desires, plain living. 

And, moreover, the evil does not rest here; it has many phases, 
and one of these parades itself under the name of truth. 

Many centuries ago a certain unhappy man asked, “ What is 
truth ?” and ministers and propounders of the gospel have made 
much capital out of his despairing question. But it is one every 
man must have asked at some time in his life; many ask it 
frantically every hour of their existence. For truth, as we 
conceive it, what is it? Is there absolute certainty of any so- 
called truth? The devil has yet to be shamed. 

Take my friends now, truth is what they particularly pride 
themselves upon. 

“Whatever I say,” is Mrs. Gibbons’ pet formula, “ whatever I 
say, you may always depend upon as ¢rue ; it may not be pleasant, 
not the false tittle-tattle of the world and of society, but it is 
always true.” 

Now, I venture to submit that such is not and cannot be the 
case, no, not five times out of a hundred. It was at a dinner- 
party a few nights ago that Mrs. Gibbons again laid down asa 
law her formula, become through many repetitions revolting to 
me. There was seated at her left hand a young author, for whose 
benefit it was pronounced, and he merely smiled and replied 
cheerfully : . 


“Dear me! that is awfully charming, you know, but you must 
be often cornered.” 


“Cornered ?” inquired Mrs. Gibbons, who detests slang. 
z2 
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“Yes,” he went on sweetly, “ terribly puzzled, you know.” 

“ Certainly not, I make no pretences, what can be easier than 
to tell the plain truth?” 

“ Easier to move mountains, I should say,” he replied; “truth 
is so precious hard to know.” 

Mrs. Gibbons smiled contemptuously and honoured me with her 
next remark. 

“You and I do not agree on this subject, I know,” she said ; 
“T hear you told Mrs. Willoughby you hated blunt people.” 

“Tf I have been guilty of so bald a speech,’ I exclaimed, 
“ appoint me some penance that shall absolve me. I hate qualities, 
Mrs. Gibbons, not persons.” 

“Now that I call nonsense,” she replied, “if you hate blunt 
people, you have a perfect right to speak the truth and say so.” 

“ But please tell me,” said the author with a suspicious innocence, 
“is truth always the truth?” 

“ How else can it be truth?” replied Mrs. Gibbons, with a 
triumphant air. “That is what I always say, you may not agree 
with me in this or that, but you know I shall always say straight 
out what is true. I cannot help it if it is not what people like; I 
am not one of those who trim their sails to every passing breeze.” 

“Dear me, it is all very charming,” murmured the young man 
again, “but you have made me very sad.” 

“ How so?” inquired Mrs. Gibbons. 

“Why, you know Browning was a very clever man, and I 
thought, yes, I did think I might rely upon what he said,” replied 
he complainingly ; “and yet he makes one of his characters say, 
that a philosopher's life is spent in discovering that, of the half- 
dozen truths he knew when a child such a one is a lie, as the 
world states it in set terms; and then, I can’t remember his exact 
words, but it is something after this sort, that, after long weary 
years and hard thinking, he finds it a truth again, and so, when 
the occasion serves, he re-states it again to the confusion of some- 
body else. Now, that would imply that truth is subject to 
variation. But perhaps I am stupid, you know,” he added, relapsing 
into his innocent air. 

“T never read Browning,” answered Mrs. Gibbons abruptly, “I 
cannot make head or tail of what he means, and I am convinced 
that sometimes he did not know himself what he did mean.” 

Then I began to get interested ; Mrs. Gibbons evidently thought 
the author a very foolish young man ; neither his name nor reputa- 
tion had yet reached her. The lady on my right hand was deaf; 
she was not easy to converse with, except in the language of the 
fingers, and that she did not always care for before strangers; 
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she was @ cousin, a wealthy cousin, of our host, and I, as knowing 
her, have been often called upon to take her in to dinner, our host 
telling me that I’m so good-natured he knows I will not mind. I 
do not, as a matter of fact, but I often meditate whether I shall 
ask my host for a percentage when the expected legacy falls in. 
Being unable, therefore, to talk much or fluently to my proper 
partner, 1 turned to Mrs. Gibbons. 

“How do you like this room?” I asked, it having been all 
nowly decorated according to our host’s particular taste; and 
tinted green and white with pale gold. 

“Tt is perfectly hideous,” said she decidedly ; “a dining-room 
should be always dark; these light walls and blue plates are 
more like a kitchen than a dining-room.” 

“Mr. Letchmere,” cried the author to a tall thin man seated at 
the opposite side of the table, “ do you remember the conversation 
we had at Willing’s about truth, when you said you would give a 
year of your life to know one thing as absolutely true ?” 

Mr. Letchmere passed one hand over his grey hair. 

“Yes, I remember ; do you claim the year?” 

“This lady does,” replied the author blandly, “she claims to 
speak only the truth, the plain truth, and she has told us that a 
dining-room should always be dark in decoration.” 

“Eh, what’s that?” cried our host, looking up from his end of 
the table, “a dining-room always dark? but, Letchmere, you told 
me that I was quite right in my view that dark papers are 
obnoxious; I hate them myself.” 

“Tt is merely a matter of taste,” said Mr. Letchmere politely, 
but the author turned eyes full of burning reproach upon Mrs. 
Gibbons. 

“ Merely a matter of taste!” he cried, “and you told me it was 
truth—absolute truth.” 

The lady had coloured angrily. 

“ And so it is true,” she suid; “I shall always think so.” 

The young man laid down his knife and fork with a despairing 
gesture. 

“ But if what you say is true, the person who says the contrary 
must be telling a falsehood. Is our host afflicted that way? 
Can’t he tell the truth?” He asked this with affected earnestness 
and childish confidence. 

“ At all events, it is my opinion that a dining-room should be 
dark,” replied Mrs. Gibbons unwillingly, for our host was now 
listening. 

“ And I consider it should be light,” he cried, laughing ; “I am 
afraid this room must offend you, Mrs. Gibbons.” 
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“Yes, I cannot say I like it,’ replied she; and I am certain 
she ruffled with pleasure at being honest at the expense of his 
feelings. 

“What courage, what glorious courage you must have,” 
murmured the author to her; and I groaned in spirit, for I knew 
what her reply would be. 

“T am never afraid to speak the truth,” she said. 

“ Mahomet was not in it with you,” he went on, affecting a glib 
slang; “he propounded a certain set of dogmas as the truth; but 
you, my dear lady, you far out-do him; you lay down beliefs as 
truth, beliefs formed by circumstances, education or lack of 
education, temperament, climate, half a hundred different environ- 
ments, and these beliefs you say are truth.” 

Mrs. Gibbons bridled somewhat at his expression “lack of 
education,” and was inclined to give a sharp reply, but he fore- 
stalled her. 

“Tt mnst limit you, you know, tremendously, because, of course, 
when you have once given an opinion you can never withdraw it ; 
once a truth always a truth, so, if you tell Mrs. Jones after 
dinner, as you sit warming your toes in the drawing-room, that 
you consider me an insufferable young puppy, you can never alter 
that dictum, never offer the palm of friendship, even though you 
should grow to love me like a brother.” 

Most of us were listening while he spoke, and a general laugh 
went up. 

“That would be beyond the bounds of possibility,” rejoined 
Mrs. Gibbons, with asperity. 

Here-my deaf friend touched my elbow. 

“ What is it,’ she asked; “ why do they all laugh?” 

“T will tell you afterwards,” I signed quickly on my fingers; 
“we have been discussing truth ; what is true to ono is often not 
so to another.” 

“Ah!” she replied, “surely that is so; you tell me that the 
movements of the lips give out sound, but I, if I spoke the truth 
as it is to me, would say it is a lie, that there is no such thing as 
sound.” 

She did not use her hands, but spoke in that far-off, deadened 
voice peculiar to the deaf. It was pathetic, like the speech of an 
inhabitant from some sad land far removed from light and love 
and laughter: she was unconscious that, in the pause of conversa- 
tion, we had all heard her, that her tender remonstrance against 
the insistency of apparent facts had fallen like a revelation upon 
us. We forgot all potential legacies, and looked with somewhat 
of awe and reverence upon her heavy features, stolid in silence as 
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the rock is stolid; motionless as the water in a well is motionless. 
Then our hostess, to break up the silence, gave the signal to rise, 
and the trains and flounces swept out of the room. 

Mr. Letchmere came over to our side of the table, and, with a 
light laugh, dropped into a chair. 

“ Hardly a kindred spirit, St. Leger,” said he to the author. 

“Ye gods! a Philistine of the Philistines,” replied St. Leger ; 
“a disciple of bread and cheese life.” 

“Tt is strange,’ went on Letchmere, “that, of all the words 
importing grand ideas, that word truth should have become so 
prostituted, such a watchword of Philistines and backbiters, such 
a supporter of the arms of ill-humour, such a ladder for arrogant 
priests.” 

“Tt is,” replied the author, blowing upwards a thin wreath of 
smoke; “and imagine Truth herself sitting upon the snowy 
heights and looking down upon the hideous counterfeits men 
stamp with her image and pass as genuine coin; she who shows 
herself in her entirety to none.” 

“Say rather who is to be seen of none,” responded Letchmere, 
“except through the varying and distorting glasses of time and 
opportunity. Sometimes, perhaps, at a few rare moments the 
poets see her.” 

Holland was listening ; he had seated himself next to me, and was 
reflecting light from his mightily glazed and stiffened shirt-front. 

“Poets?” cried he, “ you mean scientific chaps, astronomers 
and all those; no one goes to a poet for truth.” 

The author regarded him with a grave dignity. 

“ Holland, if there is truth anywhere it is in the poet's mind 
and eye,” he said. 

“T can’t quite swallow that,” replied Holland, shaking his head ; 
“look how often you hear people speak of the poets’ licence, 
meaning, I take it, that they are allowed to colour fac’s,” 

“ And don’t people, these same truth-loving people, speak every 
day of the ‘sunrise’ and the ‘sunset’; are those facts?” asked 
the author savagely. 

“No, Holland, no,” joined in Letehmere; “there is no such 
thing as truth for mortals, excepting that limited, enclosed, 
narrow conception of life that lies within the scope of each - 
individual capacity or incapacity for understanding the kaleido- 
scope that whirls before our eyes each moment.” 

Holland pushed his glass away from before him. 

“Well! I'll be hanged if I understand all you mean,” he said; 
“a fact is a fact, you can’t get over it.” 

“On the contrary,” replied the author, “ facts are the most 
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arch deceivers. Did you hear that poor lady when she spoke of 
her deafness? It is true that our speech produces sound; but 
the fact remains that for her it does not, that the movements of 
our lips convey silence and not sound; take also the case of a 
blind man. I go to him for information about the earth; he 
tells me that there are objects called trees and shrubs ; that there 
is the sea and that there are the clouds; but that they are all 
dark, formless, colourless; shall I take his word for it and 
conclude that all other men are poets and licensed deceivers, 
when they say that the earth is beautiful and full of colour? 
And yet the blind man is stating facts; it is his capacity that is 
at fault, and not his veracity.” 

“Yes,” said Letchmere, “ what we mean is this; that, if I in 
definite terms can convey to you the exact state of my feelings, 
then I am absolutely true; but true, mark you, only to myself 
and of myself, and for so long as those particular sentiments shall 
be present; but, beyond that, there is no putting into language 
any truth of what we call glibly facts. Truths of mankind and 
of the earth are limited and distorted through want of knowledge. 
Religion is not to be encased in facts, it is often more a matter 
of feeling and of environment than we allow. And happiness, 
too; when a man tells you he is happy we accept it as true by 
comparison, and do not put ourselves to the pains of demon- 
strating to him that he cannot be absolutely happy; but, looking 
aside from the accepted conditions of men, imagine the smile of 
an archangel at such a vaunt.” 

Holland scratched his light whisker, with a whimsical look. 

“Gad, you fellows make one feel as if the world were turned 
upside down and, like flies, we walked feet upwards. This is 
something like your doctrine—if I am happy, I must not say so 
lest I should make an archangel smile; equally, if I am unhappy, 
I must say Iam not, lest a differently coloured archangel should 
grin. What is, is not, but only appears to be, and what appears 
to be is only the effect of ignorance or imagination. It is a giddy 
creed.” 

“Poor fellow,” laughed the author; “ he wants an antidote in 
she shape of a nice old prosaic statement; give him one, Ogden.” 

“Well,” said I, “here you are; to-day is the thirteenth day of 
the ninth month of the year eighteen hundred and ninety-four.” 

“ But it is not so in reality,” said Letchmere, “we call it so 
only for our greater convenience.” 

Whereat with a laugh the talk drifted on to other matters till 
it was time to rejoin our feminine members upstairs. 


Artuur Hoop. 
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Mademoiselle's Romance. 


“Love blows as the wind blows, 
Love blows into the heart.” 





Cuarter I. 


MaDEMOISELLE arrived in London on her twenty-first birthday. 
It was not, however, to celebrate this event she had come to 
London. It was entirely the seduction of an advertisement 
which had found its way into a French journal, requesting the 
services of a young Parisian lady in an English boarding-school, 
adding the bait of a liberal salary, and desiring, if possible, a 
personal interview, which, combined with a very pressing need of 
money, had packed the box of Mademoiselle, and sent her off 
seeking an unknown El Dorado. 

Mademoiselle was so poor she travelled third-class; Made- 
moiselle was so absurdly ignorant of life, she found herself landed 
alone in London, and with no knowledge of any living soul in 
it beyond the address of the ladies’ school given in the ad- 
vertisement. 

Miss Williamson, the author of that advertisement, might well 
have hesitated to engage a young girl as French governess in her 
establishment who drove up to her door in the dusk of an autumn 
evening, accompanied by a foreign-looking trunk and a hand-bag, 
with no other credentials than a few letters written in queer, 
sloping handwriting, from persons absolutely unknown. But 
there was something about the small, sallow, fatigued face, an 
appealing innocence in the dark eyes lifted trustingly to hers, 
which Miss Williamson found oddly disarming and eloquent. 
Nevertheless, it was in quite a dry and business-like tone of voice 
she asked if Mademoiselle de Blanchaud had no friends, that she 
had come off from Paris thus alone ? 

“But yes, but yes, Madame,” the girl hastened to explain in 
her pretty, eager French. ‘ There is Maman, and also the aunt 
of Maman, and we all lived together, oh! happily as if in 
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Paradise ”—with a sudden charming gesture, Mademoiselle kissed 
the tips of her fingers to that little home—“ till the misfortunes 
arrived to us—misfortunes the most frightful! It became 
absolutely necessary we should find money to make life. Then I 
observed, one fortunate day, the advertisement of Madame in the 
journal. It came to me as if written by the hand of the good 
God. I said, ‘It is He who has sent it to me,’ and I determined 
to come off. Maman and the grand aunt were desolated. At 
first they would not listen, nor give consent; but I begged, I 
supplicated. I assured them in England, as one has read, it is 
quite ‘comme il faut’ for a young miss to voyage alone. No one 
wonders; none are surprised, or molest her; and so, finally, 
Madame, I prevailed, and ‘me voici!’” Mademoiselle flung 
open her hands, and stood before Miss Williamson smiling 
courageously up at her, but still with that same eager young 
wistfulness in her eyes—a small, slight creature in a short- 
cut jacket and black hat, both of which bore traces of the 
wind and rain of a Channel crossing, yet possessing about her 
whole personality that subtle nameless grace and finish distinctly 
Parisian. 

While Mademoiselle de Blanchaud spoke, Miss Williamson had 
been observing her from out her very clear blue eyes. When she 
finished, she still continued to look at her, and thoughtfully stroke 
her chin. 

“Sit down, Mademoiselle,” she said rather abruptly. She was, 
by nature, a singularly generous-hearted woman, quick to believe, 
slow to doubt; but fifty odd years’ contact with the world had 
preached caution to Miss Williamson, had made her less certain of 
her own impulses. Therefore she made an effort to resist the 
appealing charm of the young French girl, and hesitated before 
replying. Like Mademoiselle, she, too, had “to find money to 
make life.” Her school was deservedly a flourishing one, but she 
could ill afford to harm it by the chance of introducing some 
foreign element of which she knew nothing. Yet the girl’s accent 
was delightfully pretty—Miss Williamson was weighing the pros 
and cons of the case at her mental bar—and, moreover, it was 
troublesome work deciding on a foreign governess. Amongst a 
hundred applicants she had not yet been able to choose; a 
personal interview was certainly more satisfactory than any number 
of written applications. One could learn so much from the ex- 
pression of the face, from the tone of the yoice. Miss Williamson’s 
heart was fighting strongly against a more cautious judgment, 
In truth, it went out strangely to this unknown young girl; she 
could not turn the little trusting, brave, helpless creature away 
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from her, and cast her on the horror of London streets; as a 
Christian woman she dare not. She drew a long breath. 

Since Mademoiselle had risked coming, she said gravely, she 
had better remain for the present. It was, beyond all doubt, 
a very singular proceeding for a young girl to come off alone 
to London, and it was indeed fortunate no evil had befallen her. 
To-morrow, she should make further enquiries from—from— 
“these ladies and gentlemen ”—Miss Williamson lifted her eye- 
glasses, and looked down vaguely at the bundle of letters in her 
hand—but for the present, it would be as well for Mademoiselle 
de Blanchaud to remain where she was. 

An almost childish look of fear came into Mademoiselle’s pretty 
eyes. 

“Does—does Madame not then wish to engage me?” she 
faltered. 

“ Conditionally, Mademoiselle. That is for a—well, say, for a 
month’s trial, at the rate of salary mentioned.” Miss Williamson 
finished her sentence rather hurriedly, and blushed guiltily for 
her own impulsiveness. 

But the girl’s face in a moment had lit up again. She clasped 
her hands. 

“ Madame is an angel!” she cried out fervently, and she vowed 
Madame never, never should have cause to repent of her amiable 
goodness. 

“ Nous verrons,” replied Miss Williamson briefly, in an un- 
mistakable English accent; but she permitted her lips the 
indulgence of a smile. 

Mademoiselle’s funny-looking box was brought off the cab, 
which still waited before the door. She was shown to a clean 
little bedroom, and, strange as it may appear, from that evening, 
without any more inquiries being made, Mademoiselle settled 
down in Heathview House, Hampstead. Miss Williamson tried 
to atone to herself for her want of worldly'‘wisdom by keeping, for 
some time, a vigilant watch on her French governess. 

At the end of a month, however, she expressed herself satisfied, 
and desired Mademoiselle, if she could say the same, to remain 
with her. The girl responded with gratitude, She was im- 
mensely happy. It was not that school was a paradise inhabited 
solely by celestial beings, and not very ordinary school-girls, but 
rather that Mademoiselle herself possessed that fresh “ gaieté de 
coeur” essentially French, the young and hopeful disposition 
which ardently enjoys every little pleasure, and makes light of 
difficulties. Perhaps, above all, that Mademoiselle was a hero- 
worshipper, and adored tall, grey-haired Miss Williamson, 
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Regarded from a purely commercial point of view, the new 
French teacher was a success. Not only was Mademoiselle de 
Blanchaud’s French the best one could desire, but she was also a 
charming musician, very adroit with her needle, and, of late, had 
been discovered to possess a decided artistic taste. This last 
talent came to light casually. 

The drawing-class in Miss Williamson’s school was taught by a 
Scotsman, Colin Blacklock by name. He was a tall young man, 
notably silent, and extremely shy. As drawing-master in a 
ladies’ school, his youth might have spoken against him, but for 
those two characteristics, which more than balanced that grave 
defect. He was not, besides, peculiarly handsome. Young Black- 
lock was too tall for grace, and stooped slightly. His features 
were large, and rather rough-hewn, and, if the shape of his head 
was remarkably fine, and covered with thick waves of hair—such 
hair as a mother loves to stroke—it was a beauty which appealed 
more to the thoughtful than to the superficial eyes of the school- 
girl, Miss Williamson had argued that from the shape of his 
head he must have genius, and his work gave some proof of it. 
But genius does not often meet with an early reward, and while 
Colin Blacklock worked and waited, he taught drawing in Miss 
Williamson’s school. 

It was one of the duties of Mademoiselle to be present during 
this class, and to see, if necessary, that order was kept. There 
she sat by her table embroidering—a small, demure figure that 
now and then raised her dark eyes to say softly, ‘ Taisez-vous, 
Mademoiselle,” to some whispering girl, or ‘“ Continuez-vous, 
Mademoiselle,” to another trifler. 

Beyond a “good morning” and “good afternoon,” the French 
governess and the drawing-master exchanged no word, and this 
rule of conduct might have remained for ever unbroken, but for 
the slight circumstance that Mademoiselle, tiring one day of her 
needle, put it aside, and idly lifted up a pencil instead. She had 
not used it long when Colin Blacklock, passing near her to 
examine the work of a pupil, suddenly electrified himself and the 
whole room by exclaiming “Capital! Very good!” after which 
he blushed up to the roots of his brown hair. A dozen heads 
were instantly raised, as many pairs of curious eyes focussed 
in Mademoiselle’s direction. She lifted her face from the head 
she was sketching, with cheeks softly flushed, but with no trace 
of awkward embarrassment. 

“Does Monsieur, then, praise my poor attempt?” she cried 
eagerly. ‘ Has it, of a truth, any merit in Monsieur’s eyes?” 

“It’s not bad,” said the young drawing-master, who had taken 
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time to recover himself, and spoke more soberly. “ But just here 
—and here—Mademoiselle, if you will allow me?” He bent over 
her, pointing out her errors, the long, sensitive artist fingers 
holding the pencil, and adding, with a few touches of his own, 
new strength and character to the sketch. 

Mademoiselle’s eyes shone as she nodded and thanked him. 

“Monsieur is too amiable! Voila! How the head lives and 
breathes now! It is quite another thing. But yes, assuredly, 
mine was full of faults. It was most awfullee bad,” she added 
gravely, in her broken school-girl English, that sent a titter 
round the class. “Now, I will strive to make better.” 

The incident coming to Miss Williamson’s ears, she told Made- 
moiselle she might continue her drawing lessons so long as she 
did not become too engrossed to see that order was maintained. 
Mademoiselle was enchanted. But too soon her child-like joy 
and delight in the lessons were quenched by news from Paris of 
the death of the grand aunt. 

“Maman will be desolated,”’ she wept to Miss Williamson. 
“She was raised—what you call up-brought—by la Tante. She 
will die of a loneliness and grief intolerable. Ah, poor Maman! 
If only I were there to offer consolation.” 

Miss Williamson patted the French girl softly on the shoulder. 

“Poor child, poor child!” she said sympathetically ; then she 
remained silent for a few moments, thoughtfully considering. 
After a little while she spoke out. If Mademoiselle liked, 
she said, she would allow her a week’s holiday to go to Paris to 
see her mother; and furthermore, she suggested, might it not be 
arranged that Madame should return with her daughter to London 
and live with her in lodgings there? If the plan appeared at all 
suitable to Madame, she could arrange that Mademoiselle should 
rejoin her mother every evening. 

The French girl seized Miss Williamson’s hand impulsively 
and kissed it, murmuring over it incoherent words of love and 
devotion. The tears stood in her bright eyes again, but this time 
they were tears of pure gratitude and pleasure. Finally, she 
packed up her funny box and black bag, and, as she had arrived, 
so she departed again to Paris. 

When she had gone, Miss Williamson sat down smiling a little 
whimsically, and asked herself, in all seriousness, if she had been 
a very great fool? 
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Carter II, 


A werk later Miss Williamson’s doubts ,vanished. Mademoiselle 
returned to London, bringing, with pretty joy and triumph, her 
mother with her. Madame was a very tiny lady, bright, spirituelle, 
dark-eyed, almost absurdly like a copy of Mademoiselle grown 
older, with the same dainty finish of appearance, and pretty 
graciousness of manner so entirely French. Miss Williamson 
tried to be critical, but in her generous heart she thought the two 
strangers charming. 

Madame settled contentedly down in the new lodgings—plain 
and unlovely as only London rooms can be—and very soon, with 
an individual touch here and there, with some little treasure 
saved from the old Paris home, she had brought a different look 
to them. Mademoiselle was as happy asa bird in spring. Her 
little feet took her gaily forth every morning to her teaching, 
and brought her very blithely home again in the late afternoon. 
The meeting between mother and daughter was a sight to see. 
They ran into each other’s arms with such joy as might have 
sprung from a year’s separation. 

Thus their life in London began, life that might have been dull 
and commonplace enough but for the grace and distinction which 
their love gave to it. 

One day Mademoiselle was returning from school. The 
weather, variable as English weather often is, had been bright 
in the morning, and, deceived by the sunshine, she had ventured 
forth without an umbrella. She had not, however, gone far on 
the homeward way when a sleeting rain began to fall. In vain 
Mademoiselle hailed omnibuses. Every one passed her full to the 
door. The girl, resigning herself to circumstances with a shrug 
of the shoulders, lifted her skirts above her trim little shoes and 
faced the driving rain. She was so anxiously engaged in picking 
her steps along the wet pavement that she did not observe the 
passers-by, and started violently when some one spoke at her 
elbow: ‘“ Mademoiselle, may I offer you my umbrella ?” 

She looked round, then up, very far up indeed, and recognised 
the face of the drawing-master under an umbrella he was awkwardly 
trying to hold over her head. 

Mademoiselle’s lips curved at once in a charming smile. “Ah! 
Monsieur Blacklock! I ask pardon. How you startled me! But 
how you are kind!” she exclaimed quickly. “A thousand thanks! 
I was almost what you call in English ‘dreeping,’ but now I shall 
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be sheltered; I shall now remain happily dry. But tell me, does 
it not incommode Monsieur?” she continued, as he swung along 
silently by her side, striving to adapt his great strides to her 
short steps. “Is not Monsieur going out of his way with me?” 

“Not at all, not at all, Mademoiselle,” he stammered. “It isa 
—a pleasure,” and he set his lips hard. 

“But truly, Monsieur? Thanks again! And how you were 
wise to carry an umbrella! I was a leetle stupid fowl, what you 
name ‘ goose ’"—n’est-ce pas ?—to come sans parapluie.” 

Young Blacklock’s mouth twitched for a moment, but he 
straightened it almost immediately. 

“Of course. No—I mean no, Mademoiselle,’ he answered 
incoherently. ‘“ Who ever imagined it would rain? But with 
me it has grown a sort of habit, almost a kind of religion,” he 
added with a sudden laugh, “to carry an umbrella. We seem 
always to be expecting rain.” 

Mademoiselle nodded brightly. ‘ Monsieur is of the Scotch 
nation, is he not? And in Scotland it rains much.” 

The young fellow drew himself up half unconsciously. “ Yes, 
I'm Scotch, Mademoiselle, and I’m proud of it. Our climate is 
not maybe so good as it might be, but, all the same, it’s horribly 
underrated. There are finer effects of light and shadow there 
than you'll see in any other land; the hills, pansy-purple with 
the evening light on them, and the mists that everyone despises 
are—are, when you see them rightly, simply entrancing. Oh!” 
he stopped short abruptly as if ashamed of himself, and then 
added apologetically, ‘and we have occasionally some few sunny 
days, Mademoiselle.” 

“Of that I am certain, Monsieur,” she replied eagerly, “and as 
I have heard, and as all the world knows, your scenery is magnifi- 
cent. There is nothing to surpass it anywhere.” 

“Oh, well, I can’t say,” he replied, well pleased, but modest. 
“Tt’s not bad, but I daresay in France, Mademoiselle, there are 
some parts eve:y bit as grand. It’s‘la belle France,’ you know!” 
he said with shy effort. 

“Ah! ‘la belle France,’” she echoed softly, and her eyes 
shone. “But, indeed, I may not truly speak for ‘la belle France.’ 
I am ignorant of it. Paris alone is ‘ma belle patrie.’” 

“And Paris is delightful,’ he cried out with unexpected 
enthusiasm. ‘ Where will you find a more charming city ?” 

“Does Monsieur then know Paris?” she exclaimed breathlessly. 

“ As well as I know Edinburgh, better far than I know London, 
Mademoiselle. I spent eight months in the dear old ‘ Quartier 
Latin,’ and they were the happiest months of my life.” 
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Mademoiselle gave a little excited cry, and stood still on the 
wet pavement, clasping her hands and looking up at her com- 
panion with the eagerest, brightest eyes in the world. “ Monsieur 
then speaks French? But naturally. Oh! will Monsieur grant 
me a leetle favour? It is this,” she went on rapidly, not waiting 
for his answer. ‘‘Near to here lives ma mere. She is not 
unhappy—oh, no! But she is alone, she is solitary; she has 
not much the society of friends. It would be a pleasure the most 
absolute if Monsieur would permit himself to be presented, if he 
would a short time converse with la mere, of the beloved ‘ Quartier 
Latin. Will he? Will Monsieur consent ?” 

The young Scotsman looked down at the upturned eloquent 
face, the cheeks flushed with eagerness, the rings of dark hair 
that had escaped from beneath the black hat, moist with rain- 
drops, and a sudden light leapt into his own quiet eyes. Yet 
he hesitated a moment. “But my coat, Mademoiselle,” he said 
stammeringly. “ My—my muddy boots! I am shamefully wet. 
I—I am not fit for a lady’s presence.” 

“Bien! Monsieur consents,” she laughed gaily as she turned 
to walk on. ‘A hundred thanks! That matters not. A mere 
bagatelle! Monsieur will suspend the wet coat in the entrance, 
and voila! he is perfectly dry and comme il faut. What 
signify the boots? Regard mine, Monsieur,” and she lifted her 
skirt daintily and held out to view a tiny splashed shoe. She 
made a pretty grimace and shrugged her shoulders. “ Frightful! 
nest-ce pas? But this is our ‘appartement, Monsieur.” She 
stopped at the door of a house in one of the thousand dreary, 
unpicturesque streets of London. “Our ‘ pied-a-terre,’ the home, 
as you say in England, of la mere.” 

Before young Blacklock could quite realise what he was about, 
he found himself entering the lodging-house, hanging his wet 
coat on one of its crowded pegs, and following Mademoiselle 
upstairs. The French girl ran lightly before him, opened a 
door on the third landing, and presently he saw her fervently 
kissing on both cheeks the little lady who had risen with a cry 
of joy to greet her. 

“ But I have the honour of bringing you a friend, Maman,” sho 
exclaimed in French. ‘A gentleman who has lived in the 
‘Quartier Latin.’ Permit me to present Monsieur Blacklock, 
from whom I have the entire felicity to reccive drawing lessons.” 

If it were contrary to all Madame de Blanchaud’s French ideas 
of decorum that her daughter should thus usher into her presence 
an unknown young man, she was much too well-bred to show 
it. Madame had a large charity for the odd manners of other 
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lands. She welcomed the stranger to her little parlour on the 
third floor with an ease and graciousness of manner a queen 
might envy. 

Colin Blacklock was speedily made to forget his surprise at be- 
holding himself bowing before this little lady, and his large muddy 
boots. Madame was charmed to find he knew “le Quartier Latin.” 
She told him she herself had lived there when a young girl. Her 
father had been an artist, too, like Monsieur. They were a 
charming set “les artistes,” she said. ‘“ What entrancing com- 
pany! How gay! How full of interest! But alas! how im- 
provident—careless as to the affairs of life almost to sinfulness. 
But pardon! It was naturally not always so. There were the 
notable exceptions, and Monsieur Blacklock was probably one of 
those.” 

Monsieur Blacklock admitted with a somewhat rueful smile 
that if it were the case it was very likely because he had no 
money with which to be improvident, and then some inherent 
spirit of pride or honesty urged him to add that he was a poor 
man and the son of a poor man. 

“My father belonged to the people, Madame,” he said, looking 
her very straight in the face. ‘He was a little shopkeeper in 
the country. I also belong to the same class. I am what you 
call ‘ tout-a-fait bourgeois.’ ” 

Madame lightly waved her little hand. “He who possesses 
talent and goodness belongs to the highest aristocracy,” she 
said, with a delightful smile. “That is the one, Monsieur, we 
poorer souls all adore. But tell me, if I may so boldly ask, are 
the parents of Monsieur both dead? Is he, then, alone in the 
world ?” 

He blushed boyishly. “I have a step-sister, Madame,” he 
replied constrainedly. ‘‘She—she is considerably older than I 
am ; she has brought me up.” 

“Ah! but Monsieur is not to be pitied then. A good sister ! 
It is assuredly the gift of Heaven.” 

“Yes,” he assented baldly, and then hating himself for his 
Scotch reticence, he forced out the words, “she has been a very 
good sister to me.” He turned and looked involuntarily at 
Mademoiselle as he spoke. She had gone at her mother’s sugges- 
tion to change her wet garments, but had now returned, and was 
flitting about the room lighting a spirit lamp, placing a kettle 
upon it, bringing out a tray, setting forth cups and saucers. His 
eyes followed the bright graceful figure with a sort of fascination. 

“It is the afternoon coffee which my daughter makes,” ex- 


plained Madame. “In England one drinks tea always, is it not 
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so? Will Monsieur consent this afternoon to take instead coffee 
with us?” 

But at the suggestion Monsieur rose hurriedly to his feet, and 
resolutely, almost brusquely, declined Madame’s invitation. “No, 
I must go,” he said awkwardly. ‘‘I—I have stayed too long.” 
He steeled himself against the disappointment in Mademoiselle’s 
bright eyes as the two ladies held out their hands to hima 
PAnglaise. 

“If it must be, then, aw revoir ; Monsieur, I hope, will return 
another afternoon,” said Madame graciously. “A thousand thanks 
for his charming visit. He will again give us the pleasure ?” 

Colin Blacklock made his best bow and murmured his thanks 
in a deep voice. 

“He is a gallant young man, this Monsieur Blacklock,” said 
Madame, nodding her head at her daughter as they drank their 
coffee, “and honest! Oh!”—she raised her pretty eyes and 
shoulders, “ of a truthfulness like the Heaven itself.” 

Mademoiselle laughed gaily, her dark eyes flashing mischievously. 
“ Monsieur Blacklock is ‘ trés gentil’ without doubt, but didst 
thou observe his feet, Maman? Mon Dieu!” she stretched out 
her slender arms to their full length. “They are of a size 
immense; each is a kilometre long.” 

“Chut! thou art a foolish child!” cried Madame, pretending 
to frown. ‘ Who looks to a man’s feet when the head is fine?” 

The long feet of Colin were meanwhile taking him homeward. 
He had absently unfurled his umbrella and was holding it above 
him, although the rain had ceased to fall, and had now given 
place to late watery gleams of sunshine. He did not perceive to- 
night the strange bizarre effects of light and shadow on the 
streets, the solemn glow that lay upon the wet pavements, the 
reflection of a deeper glory in the pools. Such touches and hints 
of beauty as he was quick and keen to note, he passed unheeded. 
A sort of new excitement possessed him. He was rapidly con- 
versing with himself in French. Question and answer darted 
nimbly in and out of his mind; brilliant repartees such as he 
might have uttered tantalized his brain. He stood still suddenly 
at the corner of a street, a tall, odd, desperately earnest-looking 
young fellow under an umbrella, and said, half aloud, in an argu- 
mentative tone, “Yes, I must go back again soon. It will only 
be polite. It will be very good for my French.” 

He looked around him. Then he became bewilderingly 
conscious that the rain had ceased to fall. His mouth gave 
its humorous twitch downwards. He lowered his umbrella, and 
quickened his steps homewards. Home lay in the Clapham direc- 
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tion, and was another, but very much smaller, shabbier house, in 
a dreary, out-of-the-way crescent. It did not, however, imply 
only a room or two, but included the whole house, such as it 
was. Rents were cheaper there, and Miss Blacklock, having once 
made a trial of London lodgings, hated and abjured them. 

“You're late,” she said laconically, opening the door for him. 

Colin Blacklock’s sister was a middle-aged woman, tall and 
thin, who might even yet have had some pretensions to good 
looks but for the expression of her face, which was hard, and 
lacked all sweetness. She was dressed plainly in a gray gown 
and capacious black apron, a little brown Shetland shawl tied 
tightly across the bosom, and knotted behind. She wore no cap. 
Her grey hair was severely parted, and fastened in a very small 
hard knob at the back of her head. This mode of coiffure gave 
Miss Blacklock somewhat the appearance of being about to wash, 
though one glance at the well-scrubbed face flatly denied any 
necessity for it. Christina Blacklock made no pretence to be a 
lady. She simply looked what she was, and had been all her life 
—a notable housewife—a thoroughly clean, hardworking woman. 

“ Yes, I’m late,” he answered, drawing off his coat in the passage. 
“T called to see some French acquaintances this afternoon.” 

“ And who may they be?” asked his sister, walking into the 
little parlour. 

He despised himself for blushing just then, for hesitating 
half a minute before replying. ‘‘One is the French governess 
in Miss Williamson’s school, where I teach, a Mademoiselle de 
Blanchaud. She lodges with her mother. They are Parisian.” 
He had no excuse for lingering longer in the tiny lobby, and with 
these last words he came into the parlour. “They have asked me 
to go again to see them. Their French is most excellent; it is 
quite a chance for me to keep up mine.” He paused and glanced 
at his sister almost defiantly. 

“Qh!” she responded briefly. Christina was not looking at 
him. Her back was turned towards him, stooping over the fire 
and pouring some water from the boiling kettle into a large-bodied 
brown tea-pot. “If ye want to wash yer hands, ye’d better do it 
while the tea’s maskin’,” she remarked presently, setting the tea- 
pot on the table and covering it with a cosie. She had not, to 
tell the truth, paid particular heed to her brother’s words, beyond 
the casual thought that it seemed a sensible-like thing to wish to 
rub up his French. 

Miss Blacklock had all the poor, but ambitious, Scotswoman’s 
appreciation of education, and everything that helped in that 
direction was wise in her eyes. But foreigners, either men or 
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women, belonged to so remote and distasteful a species, as scarcely 
to be classed with Scotch, or even English-speaking humanity. 

They sat down to tea silently. As Colin ate his home-baked 
scones and drank his tea, he glanced round the room. It struck 
him how very ugly it was; scrupulously clean, as everything 
belonging to his sister must be; but how bare, how entirely 
lacking in any beauty or grace. For the first time in his life he 
looked at his sister critically. 


Cuapter III. 


As often as he would permit himself, Colin Blacklock went to see 
his new French friends, and that shyness which fought with him 
all the way to their door, dropped from him like a mantle when 
he stepped inside. Did the London lodging possess some hidden 
virtue? What was the spell it threw over him? He ceased to 
be the silent drawing-master when he crossed its threshold. He 
became a different man—gay, responsive, altogether delightful. 

With Mademoiselle, during the lessons which went on success- 
fully, he exchanged few words, and those always in English; but 
with Madame it was different. And Madame looked forward as 
delightedly to the visits of the artist as if she herself had been a 
young girl. The hours he spent with her were like a breath of 
the dear old Paris days. “They were like dew,” she said, “toa 
parched land.” Madame de Blanchaud could talk of art, too, for 
she had been cradled in its atmosphere, and had breathed it 
most of her life. Mother and daughter alike had inherited keen 
artistic perceptions and joy in all things beautiful. 

Mademoiselle was content to sit by and hear her mother 
talk, to join gaily in the laughter that followed Madame’s 
witty speeches, to prepare the afternoon or evening coffee, 
which Monsieur Blacklock was now more and more easily 
persuaded to remain and drink. In truth, it was delicious coffee, 
made as only a Frenchwoman can make it, and Colin reconciled 
the enjoyment of it to his queer Scotch conscience by a return of 
sundry little offerings to Madame of books and flowers, or fruit, 
all of which gave her the liveliest happiness. These two 
French ladies into whose society he had been thrown were a 
new type of women to Colin Blacklock. Women who did not 
hesitate to call each other by pretty, fond names, to kiss each 
other when the impulse arose, to carry their misfortunes with 
such high courage, to make so light of them, to enjoy their 
simple pleasures so unaffectedly, to be so innocently gay. And 
his admiration and pleasure in their society grew daily. Colin’s 
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own manners, which had been awkward and brusque enough, 
began to take a finer polish. He had never suffered from poverty 
of ideas. His silence had arisen rather from lack of expression, 
but their presence stimulated and called out the best in him. 
All the world expanded about and above him. He trod its ways 
with a higher head, a more dignified step. In the words of that 
immortal compliment once paid to another woman, the friendship 
of Madame and her daughter was “a liberal education” to the 
young man. 

It was not, perhaps, so strange as might at first sight appear, 
that the artist’s sister made no fourth at those pleasant reunions. 
She had always kept aloof from her brother’s friends. Their talk 
of art, although she secretly respected it, she called “ havering.” 
If, as occasionally happened, some young brother artist would 
visit Colin of an evening, Miss Blacklock contented herself with 
preparing a well-cooked supper, but she would retire to the 
kitchen and never permit herself to be seen. She did not 
ask many questions about his friends, nor invite his confidence. 
She was pleased that he should mix in society to which his 
education and talent gave him admittance, but, with an odd, 
pathetic mixture of pride and humility, the woman who had 
spent her life for him, who had toiled to make him what 
he was, sought no other place than the background. She lived 
a very lonely life, slaving to keep the dingy house free from 
stain or spot; never reconciling herself to existence in London, 
holding herself aloof, not caring to draw near to any one 
of the million souls about her, always feeling a stranger 
and an alien in an unknown land, narrowing her interests and 
affections to one point, and, more than she ever allowed, more 
than Colin ever suspected, making him the one end and object of 
her life. The brother and sister were perhaps the most silent, 
undemonstrative couple that could have been found in London, 
and yet had at heart a well of affection for each other, so deep 
that it never showed upon the surface. 

When, one spring morning, Colin learnt that the Academy had 
accepted his picture, he reddened with pleasure, but handed the 
paper to his sister without a word. 

She put on her spectacles and perused it in the same silence, 
only remarking as she folded it up, “Do they pay ye for’t?” and 
no living soul could possibly guess from her tones how proudly 
her heart was beating. 

“Pay me!” he broke into an excited laugh. “TI should rather 
think not, Christina, I’m only too grateful they have taken it. 
There are scores rejected every year.” 
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“Ay! they’ll be poor trash then,” she observed; and proceeded 
to gather the breakfast dishes together. 

But Madame and Mademoiselle, when he called upon them that 
evening, received the news very differently. They made him a 
little feast ; Madame brought out a bottle of her French wine— 
wine so light that it might have passed for lemonade—and they 
drank to the artist’s health, success to his work, long life to the 
Academy! They were all as merry as children together, as 
joyous, as enthusiastic. The hero of the hour could do no less 
than ask the ladies to grant him the pleasure of escorting them 
to the Academy on opening day, and he gave his invitation with 
all his heart in his voice. 

It struck him as he walked home that spring evening, while a 
great silver-faced witch of a moon, sailing above the housetops, 
was throwing her glamour over London, and a wind of promise 
blew up fair and soft in his face, that this, now, would make a 
capital opportunity for the introduction of his sister to Madame 
and Mademoiselle. He would ask Christina also to go to the 
Academy, but say nothing about the French ladies, lest she should 
refuse. She would probably shrink from being introduced if 
requested beforehand, but when once she was surprised into it 
and the deed accomplished she could not fail to like them. So 
Colin argued with the spell of two sweet women’s voices still 
echoing in his ears, and love and spring-time piping their melody 
to his heart. He did not, however, feel quite so certain of it 
later on. His confidence was even more shaken as he faced Miss 
Blacklock in the sobering light of the breakfast-table one 
morning, and asked if she would care to come and have a look at 
his picture that day? 

“Tl see if I’ve time,” she replied guardedly. 

“T can wait and take you,” he suggested. 

“Oh!I canna’ bear folks hangin’ about me,” she exclaimed 
crossly. “Go yoursel, an’ I'll come if I can.” 

“ Well, I'll meet you there then,” he said, getting up from the 
table, half relieved, half disappointed. “I hope you'll try to 
come, Kirstie.” 

But the moment he saw the tall angular figure of his sister 
approaching, clad in her tight cloak and severe bonnet, he 
wondered at his audacious hopes. His vision, born of the spring 
moonlight, lay dead at his feet. He had told her the number of 
the room where his picture was hung, and she came, steering her 
way resolutely to that point, ignoring the gay crowds as far as 
she could, and looking neither to right nor left. On catching 
sight of her brother, whose tall young head, with its masses of 
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brown hair, rose like Saul’s above his fellows, a sudden light 
sprang to her face. For a moment Miss Blacklock looked 
beautiful, but next instant as she drew nearer and perceived the 
two strangers with him, the light vanished, and chill suspicion 
returned to take its place. She started and stood still. 

In one rapid glance she had taken in the two sparkling foreign 
faces, the trim elegance of Madame’s figure, the red poppies in 
Mademoiselle’s hat, the dark loosely dressed hair, the bright eyes. 

Colin came forward a few steps and said hurriedly, “ Christina! 
these are the French ladies you have heard me mention. Let me 
introduce you to them.” 

She gave him a look. She would fain have turned on her heel 
and departed at that moment, but Madame had already approached 
with charming smile and bow, and was holding out her hand in 
what she believed to be English fashion; “The sister of ce cher 
Monsieur Blacklock! It is an incomparable pleasure to meet 
Mademoiselle ; it is a great honour to be made acquainted !” 

Miss Blacklock let the outstretched hand fall. “Tell her I 
canna’ speak French,” she said harshly to her brother. 

He mechanically translated her words. 

“ And I, alas!” said Madame, “although I live in your delight- 
ful country, Mademoiselle, have the inconceivable stupidity not to 
know its language. Figure to yourselfa folly so great! But, 
courage, dear Mademoiselle, we shall converse yet. Here is my 
daughter!” laying her hand on the girl’s shoulder, “ who will 
joyfully be our interpreter.” 

Miss Blacklock turned swiftly and flashed upon Mademoiselle 
a look so strange and searching, that the smiling girl uttered a 
half-suppressed cry and shrank back, glancing up at Colin with 
frightened, bewildered eyes. Some other expression, too, there 
may have been in those dark eyes, unconscious to herself, for 
the sight of them sent the blood racing to Miss Blacklock’s 
head. She clenched her hands in a sort of fury, a dizziness and 
blackness came over her. They had passed in a moment, but 
left her white to the lips. 

“T hae come to see the picture; no’ to speak to strangers,” she 
said hoarsely. “Show it me, Colin, and let me gang.” 

“ Christina!” he said pleadingly, as she moved away; but she 
turned from him with a passionate gesture. 

“«The Daughters of Music and Dancing,’” she said aloud, 
ostentatiously reading from the catalogue; “ ‘That’s it, I suppose,” 
pointing to the picture with a hand that shook, “that ane with 
the black-a-vised, hurdie-gurdie woman and the bairns dancing in 
the street. Now, you can gang back to your Daughters of Music 
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and Dancing,” she added, in a lower voice, with a short bitter 
laugh, “and leave me my lane.” 

He bit his lip. He felt more hurt and angered than he had 
ever been in his life before. ‘Excuse us,” he said, returning 
to Madame, “my sister is a recluse; she—she goes nowhere. 
We must let her take her own way and leave her alone.” 

But Madame saw the young man’s lip tremble; she divined 
how deeply he was moved, and it took all her skill to cover up the 
awkwardness of the moment. 

Not even Madame’s tact could lift the cloud which had fallen 
upon the little party. Mademoiselle’s gaiety was gone. She 
looked troubled, and had grown pale and silent. Colin himself 
was depressed and distracted. Conversation, which had been 
wont to run so merrily between them, became forced and languid. 
It was a relief to all, when they had made the conventional 
round of the pictures, and the two ladies, declining all offer of 
refreshments, were seated in a hansom, driving home. 

Then Colin turned gloomily to his own home. 

The sister and brother had often enough taken their meals in 
silence, and probably been scarcely aware of it; but to-night, 
as they sat opposite each other at supper there was a tingling 
consciousness in the air. Neither spoke for some time. At 
length Colin broke the silence with an effort. “Did you get 
home all right, Christina?” There was constraint in his voice 
and eyes. 

“Ay! But it’s little you care,” she exclaimed bitterly. 

“ What do you mean, Christina ?” 

“So these are yer fine French friends!” she broke out irrele- 
vantly, not heeding him; “I wunner at ye, Colin Blacklock!” 
The red patch of colour had deepened on each cheek; her eyes 
blazed. 

“Those are the French ladies I have told you about; they are 
kind enough to be interested in my work.” He spoke quietly, 
but there was a new coldness in his tone and glance which 
stung her. 

“Ay!” she answered scornfully. “Brawly interested ! a couple 
o’ French papist actress women. Oh! I wunner at ye, lad!” 

He looked at: her straightly in the face, and there was a flash 
in his eyes, a sternness, an anger she had never seen there before. 
“I must beg you will speak differently of my friends, Christina,” 
he said proudly; “you are entirely mistaken. They are good 
women; I never knew better. They are ladics for whom I have 
the greatest respect and admiration. If—if only you knew them 
yourself, you would think differently.” 
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Miss Blacklock was impressed against her will. She had—so 
strangely complex is human nature—below her rage, a curious 
thrill of pride in the dignity and spirit of her young brother, 
but his last words maddened her. 

“Good,” she echoed derisively. “Eh! much you know or care, 
Colin Blacklock! Oh! ye’re like the rest o’ mankind! A bonnie 
painted face is a’ ye seek, an’ all thing better may whistle if it likes.” 

The anger and indignation still burned in his eyes, but he put 
a strong control on himself. “Why do you speak to me like this, 
Christina?” he said. “What have they done to offend you? 
What is the fault you have against me? Tell me! I do not 
know what you mean.” 

“Dinna speak o’ them to me!” she cried out in a strange 
inconsequent passion. “I—I——” her voice stumbled ; she forced 
herself into stillness with an effort so sudden it drew every drop 
of blood from her face. “At least, no’ the night, Colin,” she 
added, in a shaking voice. “I’m awfu’ done out the day. I’ve 
gotten an awfu’ bad headache.” 

“Oh! poor Kirstie!” he exclaimed with concern. The anger 
died down in his heart. He rose impulsively and went round 
the table, but when he stood beside her he grew conscious of 
himself and awkward. “Is it very bad? Can I—can I do any- 
thing for you, Kirstie?” he asked hesitatingly. 

Then, quite suddenly, the reserved silent woman lifted her 
hands to her face and broke into a passion of tears. “Go, go!” 
she sobbed pantingly, pointing tothe door. “ Leave me my lane! 
Go, go! or I mak’ a worse fuil o’ mysel’.” 

For a long time that evening Colin thought of his sister. She 
had grown into such a narrow groove! It was a terrible pity ! 
She would not allow herself to care for anyone. But if only she 
could permit herself to like these French ladies, what a difference 
it would make. Life might hecome to her, as it had grown to 
him, a fresh delightful thing. With the irrepressible hopefulness, 
the boundless audacity of youth, he did not despair of bringing 
them yet together; and always he said to himself, and indeed, 
was honestly and firmly persuaded of it, “ what a fine thing it 
would be for Kirstie ? ” 





Cartes LY. 


Tue French ladies were not again mentioned by Miss Blacklock. 
Next mcrning she appeared to have recovered from her head- 
ache, and to look much the same as usual, On Colin’s inquiry if 
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it had gone, she answered briefly, “Ay, I’m all right.” But 
more observant eyes than his might have noticed, as the days 
passed, how thin and worn Miss Blacklock grew—how fitful her 
spirits were—how nervous and restless she had become! Colin, 
however, being a man, was not quick to perceive these things, 
and his sister made no complaint. 

The session was drawing to a close with the long, hot July 
days, that is, the session which comprehended for him the 
teaching part of the year. It was Miss Williamson’s custom 
to give a large party before breaking-up day, not simply the 
ordinary school-party, dreaded by all and enjoyed by none, but one 
quite different and delightful, for this lady had a large circle of 
friends, and counted in it many interesting and pleasant persons. 

The new French governess was a great success. Mademoiselle 
played and sang, and was so bright and witty and altogether 
attractive, that quite a number of her guests asked Miss 
Williamson who the charming young French lady was, and begged 
for an introduction. The school-girls were agape with wonder. 
Could this brilliant creature be their “little Mademoiselle,” they 
asked each other—this girl with the sparkling eyes and red lips, 
who threw all the stiff pretty English girls in the shade—who 
seemed born to grace society and not to teach French verbs? 
What did it mean ? 

Colin Blacklock, lingering shyly in odd corners of the room and 
not talking very much to anyone, watched her with mingled feelings 
of admiration and longing. The evening wore away quickly, but 
when the hour of departure came, it appeared Mademoiselle’s cab 
had not arrived with it. 

“Then you must stay all night, my dear,” said Miss Williamson, 
decisively. ‘“ That is very easily arranged.” 

“ Ah, but no, dear Mademoiselle,” said the girl. “I dare not; 
Maman awaits me. She will be alarmed if I arrive not, and see, 
Mademoiselle, the night is beautiful ; the streets are of a dryness 
absolute. What hinders me to walk with the escort of Monsieur 
Blacklock, who so amiably offers ?” 

“Ts it safe, do you think? Will you see Mademoiselle de 
Blanchaud home, Mr. Blacklock ?” said Miss Williamson, turning 
doubtfully to the young man. 

“With pleasure,” he answered flushing. 

“ And voila! here is my cloak !” cried the girl, gaily, taking the 
crimson wrap from his arm and drawing its hood over her dark head. 

She looked up at Miss Williamson, the little vivacious foreign 
face, not pretty, perhaps, as one coldly reckons beauty, but spark- 
ling, piquante, seductive, altogether charming. 
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“It is good-night, dear Mademoiselle, and thank you a thousand 
times for the most delightful evening of my life.” 

“ Good-night, little Red Riding Hood,” said Miss Williamson in 
her kindly voice, and she stooped impulsively to kiss the girl. 
“Good-night, Mr. Blacklock. Take very good care of Made- 
moiselle.” 

Then her attention was distracted by other guests coming up 
to make their adieux and compliments. The young artist and 
Mademoiselle ran down the staircase. The door was opened to 
them by a waiting servant, and immediately they found them- 
selves in the night air. It was one of those nights in July that 
seem to have been born in some clime more serene and sweet than 
ours. The sky was deeply blue, and bright with steady, pure 
starlight. The streets stretched before them, long silent corridors 
lit with rows of lamps, up which a balmy wind was moving gently. 
It ruffled the hair about Mademoiselle’s forehead, and blew back 
the red cloak from her round, slender arms. 

“Will you take my arm, Mademoiselle?” said Colin, trying to 
speak quite steadily. 

“Thank you, Monsieur,” she said, simply, and laid her hand on 
it. “But now, Monsieur!” she exclaimed gaily, “I must make 
great strides to keep up with you.” 

“Or I must take very wee steps to suit yours,” he answered, 
and both making the futile effort, they stood still in the street 
and laughed together. 

“Wee steps!” exclaimed Mademoiselle, still laughing. “Oh, 
Monsieur, what a droll word is your ‘ wee.’ It is a Scotch ‘ little,’ 
is it not? Ah, regard the shadows! How they, too, are funny ! 
Yours, so long—mine, most grotesque, and scarcely beyond tho 
elbow of Monsieur.” 

“It is as high as my heart, Mademoiselle,” he broke out, and 
blushed in the summer moonlight at his own boldness. 

She gave a little cry and ran forward. 

“ Ah, but look now! I grow longer—much taller. Mine shoots 
out far beyond Monsieur’s.” 

“As you are far beyond and above me, Mademoiselle,” he said, 
earnestly, and this time he did not blush. 

Eyes and cheeks bright beneath the crimson hood, she laughed 
merrily. 

“But now, I return to Monsieur. I shrink and grow ‘ wee’ 
again—little droll word. We become sedate and ‘ comme il faut.’ 
Did Monsieur say he was soon leaving town ? ” 

“Next week, Mademoiselle, I go to Scotland.” 

“To your own country? ‘To paint pictures, Monsieur?” 
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“Yes, I hope so. I have one in my mind now waiting to be 
painted. I saw it last time I was North.” He threw back his 
head, and his eyes, luminous and deep, looked out straight before 
him. “It is a bit on the coast, Mademoiselle—great grand rocks, 
and sharp, jagged ones, stretching out far into the sea; and all 
day and all night long, the waves are breaking and tumbling and 
roaring about them—the great, green, white-fanged monsters, and 
once, Mademoiselle,”—his voice fell, but his gaze was still steadily 
fixed before him,—“ I saw them playing with a dead body,”—the 
girl gave an exclamation of horror—“ tossing it up, whirling it 
round, drawing it back, and always the poor, helpless, white face 
staring helplessly up to the stony grey sky. Oh, it was gruesome, 
horrible, repulsive, if you like; but asa picture, it—it was superb. 
I—I will call it ‘The Triumph of the Sea.’” He had involun- 
tarily quicked his pace as he spoke; one hand thrust boyishly 
deep into his pocket. His eyes glowed with some deep inward 
light. “It means so much, you know,” he went on, “ that primitive 
eternal struggle between man and nature, and oh, the frightful 
sadness of it all”—he broke off abruptly. 

Mademoiselle did not speak for a few moments, but for the time 
he was entirely the artist, and so absorbed in his ideas as scarcely 
to note her silence. The pretty colour and radiance had left her 
face, and she looked white and trembling. At length she said: 

“T see it, Monsieur. It is cruel, it is piteous; but it is the Art. 
Tt will more than ever make your name!” The gladness had 
somehow fallen out of her voice, 

He started. 

* “ Ah, that I don’t know,” he answered, with a return to his old 
manner. “ Pardon me, Mademoiselle. I have been most shamefully 
boring you, shocking you, perhaps. But, indeed, it’s not my 
country’s fault if she cannot make painters of her sons. Oh! I 
can’t describe it. I’m a poor hand at word-painting, but I wish,’’ 
he said, earnestly, “I wish I could show it to you some day.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur,” she answered, quietly. “But yes, it 
must be a beautiful land.” 

They walked on for a few steps in silence, their hearts beating 
fast to the palpitating tune of Love. The streets were very 
silent and empty, filled only with moonlight and strange twisted 
shadows. Mademoiselle was the first to break the silence. Her 
sweet voice trembled slightly as she spoke. 

“This year, Maman and I shall make a little voyage to Margate. 
We shall be altogether—what you call ‘cocknee.’ We shall 
gather shells on the beach. We shall be as little children. I 
shall become young again.” 
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“ Are you not always young, Mademoiselle?” His voice seemed 
to have caught the trembling note from hers. 

“But no.” She shook her head gravely. “I am sometimes old 
—old as are your hills, Monsieur; old as the unkind sea. It is 
the gaining of money, I think, makes one old,” she added, simply. 
“One fears, for one knows not what.” 

He looked down at her from his great height. One slender hand, 
small as a child’s, rested on his arm. She appeared such a slight, 
fragile creature to be buffeting the world—the world that can be 
cruel as the sea, that tosses and plays with its victims, and some- 
times sucks them down out of sight, and sometimes dashes them 
to pieces on its shore. He shuddered as he thought of it. His 
heart contracted with fear and pain, and swelled again with such 
large tenderness and love he could not speak. All that was 
best and highest in him, all his strength and manhood, knelt 
before her. 

“ But it is wrong, too, Monsieur,” she went on, “ to fear and be 
so anxious. Maman says it is being without faith. The good 
God has always watched over us; He has been very kind to 
Maman and me, and we doubt not He always will.” 

They had now reached the door of her lodging, and Made- 
moiselle drew away her hand and paused. The innocent coquetry 
had left her. Framed in its crimson setting, her face wore a pale, 
etherealised look. Little stray rings and curls of hair, loosened 
by the gentle hand of the wind, had escaped and wandered over 
her forehead. Her eyes were sweet, and serious, and wistful. 
Suddenly she smiled and looked up at him. Then their expression 
changed, deepened, glowed, answered the question that lay elo- 
quently in his. The golden stars shook above their heads; the 
lovely world was made for them. They stood alone in it. 

“ Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle!” he cried out, hoarsely, with a 
great passion thrilling his voice, and he stretched out his arms 
towards her. Next instant, they had fallen sharply by his side. 

“T thought ’twas yer step I ’eard, Miss,” said the landlady, 
opening the door. “I’ve been sitting waiting and ’earkening for 
it this ever so long.” 

“Au revoir, Monsieur,’ murmured Mademoiselle, slipping 
inside, 

“Good-bye, Mademoiselle,” he said, heavily. But almost before 
he had uttered the words the landlady had slammed the door upon 
him and he was alone. 


A. H, Beastie. 
(To be continued.) 
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William Hazlitt. 


Ir is not altogether easy to see why the writings of William 
Hazlitt have had such a limited degree of popularity. A large 
proportion of his work consists of vigorous criticism of English 
literature and of the makers thereof; and the general public, as a 
rule, much prefers reading a book about any of its great writers 
to studying the author’s works at first-hand. Moreover, Hazlitt’s 
performances in this direction are amongst the best things of their 
kind ; and, at any rate since his death, have been ungrudgingly 
praised by brother experts. Thackeray said of him that he had 
“a wit so keen, a sensibility so exquisite, an appreciation of 
humour or pathos, or even of the greatest art, so lively, quick, 
and cultivated, that it was always good to know what were the 
impressions made by books, or men, or pictures, on such a mind.” 
And he added that, as there were probably not a dozen men in 
England with powers so varied, all the rest of the world should 
rejoice to listen to the opinions of so accomplished a critic. Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury calls him “ the greatest critic that England has 
yet produced”: and Dr. Garnett, after describing his literary 
criticisms as masterpieces of ingenious and felicitous exposition, 
goes on to say that “as an essayist he is even more effective than 
as a critic.” 

Hazlitt’s own account of the reason for his unpopularity is 
simply that he refused to become “‘a government tool.” That 
alone caused him to be followed with one continuous cry of abuse 
from the beginning of his career to the end. He had endeavoured, 
he says, to guide the taste of the English people to the best old 
English writers ; but he had also said that English kings did not 
reign by right divine; and after that, no loyal subject would look 
into Webster or Decker, because he had pointed them out. He 
had done something (more than anyone except Schlegel, he 
declares), to vindicate the characters of Shakespeare's plays from 
the stigma of French criticism; but the Anti-Jacobin and Anti- 
Gallican writers soon found out that he had also said and written 
that neither Frenchmen nor Englishmen were slaves by birth- 
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right, and that was enough to damn the work. He had written 
‘Table-Talks’ without number, and could swear (were they not 
his) that the thoughts in many of them were founded as the rock, 
free as air, the tone like an Italian picture. ‘“ What then? Had 
the style been like polished steel, as firm and as bright, it would 
have availed me nothing, for I am not a Government tool!” All 
this—and there is a good deal more in the same style—reads very 
oddly to us at this day, and we are inclined to set the whole of it 
down to mere personal pique. But in the opinion of several of 
his friends it is a true enough account of the matter. The 
constant obloquy of the hostile dominant political party, we are 
told, pressed down his reputation; and Barry Cornwall, writing 
towards the close of his own life, laments that no one has taken 
the trouble to elevate it to its proper position since. When all 
necessary deductions are made from the value of Hazlitt’s volu- 
minous writings there remains so much which is of the highest 
order of merit, and the man himself is so extremely interesting a 
psychological study, that one cannot but wonder to find him 
merely the favourite of a few experts, and generally neglected 
by the reading public. 

William Hazlitt, who was born in Maidstone on April 10th, 1778, 
came of a rigid Dissenting stock. His father was a Unitarian 
minister from County Antrim, who had been contemporary with 
Adam Smith at Glasgow University, knew Benjamin Franklin, 
and corresponded with Dr. Priestley. After various wanderings, 
including a visit to America, where he founded the first Unitarian 
church in Boston, after the conclusion of the war, in 1783, Hazlitt 
senior settled down as Unitarian minister at the little village of 
Wem, in Shropshire. Here the children were brought up accord- 
ing to the strictest sect of their religion on Neale’s ‘ History of 
the Puritans’; and indoctrinated with those principles of civil 
and religious liberty which the old Dissenters fought for as their 
very life. Literature seems to have been represented by nothing 
much lighter than the huge folios of Prijescovius, Crellius, 
Cracovius, and other books of controversial divinity which were 
to be found on the shelves of the father’s library. It was an odd 
cradle for the artistic temperament, which all the surviving children 
of the Rev. Mr. Hazlitt seem to have inherited—probably from 
some remote ancestor. John, the eldest, became a miniature- 
painter of some note, and exhibited for many years at the Royal 
Academy. Peggy, the sister, was a good flower painter, and gave 
indications that, if properly trained, she would have become a 
competent artist. And the darling, though frustrated, ambition 
of young William’s life was to leave to posterity something not 
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unworthy of comparison with Titian or Rembrandt. Yet to his 
dying day he retained in heart and mind a life-like and fond re- 


membrance of what he describes as the supremely happy days of 
childhood at Wem. , 


“If I see a row of cabbage-plants,” he says, “or of peas or beans 
coming up, I immediately think of those I used so carefully to water of 
an evening at Wem, when my day’s tasks were done, and of the pain with 
which I saw them droop and hang down their leaves in the morning’s sun. 
Again, I never see a child’s kite in the air, but it seems to pull at my 
heart. It is to me ‘a thing of life.’ I feel the twinge at my elbow, the 
flutter and palpitation with which I used to let go the string of my own, 
as it rode in the air and towered among the clouds.” 


It was his father’s wish that William should become a Dissent- 
ing minister, and at the age of fifteen he was sent to the 
Unitarian College at Hackney. But the ministry had little 
charm for him, and the project was soon abandoned. At the age 
of eighteen he fancied himself a metaphysician, believed he had 
made certain discoveries concerning the natural disinterestedness 
of the human mind, and made the first draft of an essay on the 
‘Principles of Human Action,’ a little treatise which he com- 
pleted and published eight years later, and to which all his life 
he attached an extravagant value. The year 1798 was the 
turning-point of his life, and he recurs to it again and again. In 
the celebrated essay entitled “ My First Acquaintance with Poets,” 
he has related hew he got up before daybreak one cold, raw morn- 
ing in the winter of that year, and walked ten miles in the mud 
to hear Coleridge preach. He could not have been more delighted, 
he declares, if he had heard the music of the spheres. Shortly 
after this, Coleridge paid a visit to the father’s house at Wem, 
when he took kindly notice of the shy young enthusiast, and 
encouraged him to write. On leaving, Coleridge invited him to 
pay a visit to Nether-Stowey; whereat, he says, he was not less 
surprised than the shepherd-boy in “ Cassandra” when he saw a 
thunderbolt fall close at his feet. But he did not fail to go, was 
duly introduced to Wordsworth, and privileged to hear some of 
the ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ which were yet in manuscript. Then it 
was, he tells us, that the sense of a new style and a new spirit in 
poetry came over him ; and he owed to Coleridge that his under- 
standing did not remain dumb and brutish. 

Until the age of twenty-four he appears to have lived at Wem 
with his father, studying in his own desultory way ; but finances 
were strictly limited, and it was necessary that William should 
find some way of earning his living. Accordingly he came up to 
London, to his brother’s house, for an induction into the rudiments 
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of painting, and was then sent off to Paris, to study in the Louvre ; 
helping to pay his expenses by making certain sketches, and 
copies of old masters, for which his brother had obtained com- 
missions in London. He tells us that his first initiation into the 
mysteries of art was at the Orleans Gallery. But a short time 
before, he had been reading ‘The Provoked Husband’ with the 
highest relish, with a green, woody landscape of Ruysdael or 
Hobbima before him, at which he occasionally glanced, wondering 
what there could be in that sort of work to satisfy and delight the 
mind ; at the same time asking himself, as a speculative question, 
whether he should ever feel an interest in it such as that he now 
took in reading Vanbrugh and Cibber. But at the Orleans Gallery, 
he avers, a mist passed away from his sight, and the scales fell 
from his eyes. He came back from Paris in 1803, says his grand- 
son, with a number of copies of the old masters in his portfolio, 
and a set of formed predilections in his head, very few of which he 
afterwards even modified, much less forsook. A professional tour 
in England as a portrait-painter was next undertaken, and the 
first head he tried to paint was that of an old woman with the 
upper part of her face shaded by her bonnet; he worked at this 
with great perseverance, trying to make it like an old head by 
Rembrandt which he had seen in the picture gallery at Burleigh 
House. “If I could produce a head at all like Rembrandt in a 
year, in my lifetime,” he cries, “it would be glory and felicity and 
wealth and fame enough for me!” Theoretically, this is very 
well, but practically he was so impatient of his own progress that 
when unable to produce a desired effect he has been known to cut 
the canvas into ribbons in his passion. Northcote was of opinion 
that, had he persevered, he would have become a great painter ; 
but he was discouraged at the result of his own efforts, and 
although he afterwards professed that he would rather be a humble 
painter like Jan Steen or Gerard Dow than the greatest casuist or 
philologer that ever lived, he now abandoned all thought of being 
an artist. If, however, he was never to be able to say, with 
Correggio, “I also am a painter,” the technical knowledge which 
he thus acquired was invaluable to him afterwards, when he turned 
to the criticism of art, in which, according to competent judges, 
he was only less happy than in the criticism of literature. 

How Hazlitt managed to earn a living during the next few 
years is not very clear; but in 1806 we find him publishing ‘ Free 
Thoughts on Public Affairs,’ at his own expense. In 1807 he 
abridged Tucker’s ‘Light of Nature Revealed,’ condensing the 
seven volumes into one, and adding an excellent preface; wrote a 


reply to Malthus’s ‘Essay on Population’; and edited the 
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‘Eloquence of the British Senate,’ a book of specimens with 
powerfully drawn characters of the principal orators. And in 
1808 he made an imprudent, and what proved to be a disastrous, 
marriage. The lady was two years his senior, and was the sister 
of a Dr. Stoddart whom he had met at his brother’s house in 
London. She had a small property at Winterslow, in Wiltshire, 
worth about £150 a year, and this her brother, to Hazlitt’s 
disgust, insisted on having settled upon herself. Hazlitt’s grand- 
son prints a number of letters from Mary Lamb to Miss Sarah 
Stoddart, from which it appears that this lady, immediately 
previous to her marriage with Hazlitt, had had a whole series of 
love affairs. Mary writes to her friend to say “God bless you, 
and may you be happy together,” on so many different occasions 
and concerning so many different swains, that one almost comes 
to feel that the words must be of evil omen. At present, how- 
ever, there were no storm clouds in the sky, and the young couple 
went to a cottage on Mrs. Hazlitt’s property at Winterslow. 
Here, in 1809, a son was born,and named William, after his father 
and grandfather, but he only survived six months. And here the 
Lambs, with Martin Burney and Colonel Phillips, came on their 
historic visit, and stayed a month, paying for their board and 
lodging. The domestic interior of the Hazlitts always makes a 
curious picture, whether in the country or in town. On this 
occasion Mary Lamb writes to her dear Sarah as follows :— 


“Martin says if you can borrow a blanket or two, he can sleep on the 
floor without bed or mattress, which would save his expenses at the Hut, 
for if Phillips breakfasts there, he must do so too, which would swallow 
up all his money. And he and I have calculated that, if he has no inn 
expenses, he may as well spare that money to give you for a part of his 
roast beef. We can spare you also just five pounds. You are not to say 
this to Hazlitt, lest his delicacy should be alarmed; but I tell you what 
Martin and I have planned, that if you happen to be empty-pursed at this 
time, you may think it as well to make him up a bed in the best kitchen.” 


The Lambs enjoyed their visit thoroughly. They had sunshiny 
weather, and daily walks of from eight to twenty miles; saw 
Wilton, Salisbury, and Stonehenge, and crossed the country to 
Oxford. Hazlitt says the country people thought Lamb an 
oddity, and that he did not say much or make a single joke all 
the while he stayed there; but when they went to Oxford he and 
the old colleges were “hail-fellow, well met,” and in the quad- 
rangles he “ walked gowned.” 

The following year, after the birth of another son, also named 
William, the Hazlitts removed to London, and rented from Jeremy 
Bentham a house in York Street, Westminster, which was said to 
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have been the abode of Milton. Hazlitt opened his London 
campaign with a series of lectures at the Royal Institution on 
the English philosophers and metaphysicians. He secured an 
appointment as parliamentary reporter to the Morning Chronicle, 
but he was not a good shorthand writer, and the work was other- 
wise unsuitable for him, so that he was glad when opportunity 
offered to exchange it for the post of theatrical critic on the same 
paper. In 1814 he began to write for the Haamviner and for the 
Champion. In the same year he was asked by Jeffrey to do some- 
thing for the Edinburgh Review, and a criticism of Dunlop’s 
‘ History of Fiction,’ was the first of the nineteen or twenty articles 
which he contributed to the great Whig organ. In 1815 Leigh 
Hunt’s Examiner commenced a series of papers called ‘The Round 
Table, to which, during two years, Hazlitt contributed no less 
than thirty-five essays. The best of these were afterwards col- 
lected and reprinted in two small volumes bearing the same title. 
Throughout the year 1816 he was busy on his ‘Characters of 
Shakespeare’s Plays,’ which on its appearance in 1817 was favour- 
ably noticed in the Edinburgh Review, and sold so well that the 
first edition was exhausted within six weeks. A second edition 
was in course of preparation when the Quarterly attacked both 
book and author, and the sale immediately fell dead. A second 
attack not long afterwards roused Hazlitt’s indignation to white 
heat, and he produced a scathing letter, of eighty-seven printed 
pages, addressed to William Gifford, Esqre., by way of exposing 
“the wretched cavillings, wilful falsehoods, and omissions, and 
servile malignity,” of that gentleman and his review. Many 
critics hold that this letter to Gifford contains the finest, most 
vigorous, eloquent, and epigrammatic prose that Hazlitt ever 
wrote. Certainly the quarrels of authors have seldom produced 
eighty-seven pages of better reading. 

In 1818, 1819, and 1821, Hazlitt delivered his three courses of 
lectures on “The English Poets,” on “The English Comic 
Writers,” and on “The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth,” at 
the Surrey Institution. Mr. P. G. Patmore, secretary of the 
Institution, states that when Hazlitt, as a perfect stranger, made 
a proposal to him for the first series on the English Poets, he 
confessed that he had not written a line of a single lecture. Yet 
he asked for a substantial payment in advance! Of the third 
series, Barry Cornwall, by way of showing how quick a perception 
Hazlitt had of the beauties and defects of books, tells the following 
equally significant story :—~ 

“When he was gbout to write his ‘Lectures on the Age of Elizabeth,’ 
he knew little or nothing of the dramatists of that time, with the excep- 
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tion of Shakespeare. He spoke to Charles Lamb and to myself, who 
were supposed by many to be well acquainted with these ancient 
writers. I lent him about a dozen volumes, comprehending the finest 
of the old plays; and he then went down to Winterslow Hut, in 
Wiltshire, and after a stay of six weeks came back to London fully 
impregnated with the subject, with his thoughts fully made up upon 
it, and with all his lectures written. And he then appeared to com- 
prehend the character and merits of the old writers more thoroughly 
than any other person, although he had so lately entered upon the 
subject.” 


Dr. Johnson’s dictum, that these old writers “were sought 
after because they were scarce, and would not have been scarce 
had they been much esteemed,” was still accepted, and Hazlitt’s 
first business was to show that these old writers had live blood 
circulating in their veins. His brief was to exhibit the sweetness 
of Decker, the thought of Marston, the grace of Fletcher, the 
pathos of Webster, the deep design of Marlowe; to show that 
nature lay open to these old writers like a book, and that they 
were fine, and bold, and true, in their descriptions of it. And it 
is with their delineations of character that he is mainly concerned. 
Speaking of Decker’s Signor Orlando Friscobaldo, he says, “‘ We 
sometimes regret that we had not sooner met with characters like 
these, that seem to raise, revive, and give a new zest to our being. 
Vain the complaint! We should never have known their value 
if we had not known them always: they are old, very old, 
acquaintance, or we should not recognise them at first sight. 
We only find in books what is already written within ‘the red- 
leaved tablets of our hearts.’” 

Hazlitt’s lectures were all written, and he read them exactly 
as they were written; but, whatever may be said of the matter, 
the manner of its delivery appears to have been unsatisfactory. 
His elocution was not sufficiently varied; and the oddness of 
his appearance must frequently have detracted from the effective- 
ness of his remarks. Hazlitt was habitually negligent of his 
dress. Lamb hints that besides something of a better temper, 
he had need of a smoother head of hair. The untidiness of the 
nouse in York Street was on a par with the personal untidiness 
of its master—and, to say truth, of its mistress also. Hazlitt’s 
study was a big, wainscoted room, with two windows, containing 
a mantelpiece which was a fine, high, old-fashioned piece of 
architecture. But the only use he could find for an ornament 
like this was to cover it with hieroglyphical memoranda for 
future essays, as if it were of no more value than a note-book. 
Haydon, in his autobiography, gives no very inviting picture of 
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the domestic arrangements of the Hazlitts. He was asked to 
the christening of their second son :— 


“Hazlitt then lived in Milton’s House, Westminster, next door to 
Bentham. At four I came, but he was out. I walked up, and found his 
wife ill by the fire, in a bed-gown—nothing ready for guests, and every- 
thing wearing the appearance of neglect and indifference. I said ‘Where 
is Hazlitt?’ ‘Oh, dear, William has gone to look for a parson.’ ‘A 
parson? Why, has he not thought of that before?’ ‘No, he didn’t.’ 
‘T'll go and look for him,’ said I; and out I went into the Park, through 
Queen’s Square, and met Hazlitt in a rage coming home. ‘ Have you got 


a parson?’ ‘No, sir; these fellows are all out.’ ‘What will you do?’ 
‘ Nothing.’” 


Haydon goes on to say that nothing was done. The company 
came, and there was some good talk, but no christening. 

Nobody seemed much surprised when, after a few years of this 
domestic bliss, Hazlitt and his wife quietly agreed to live apart, 
he taking furnished lodgings in London, and frequently running 
down to Winterslow Hut for a spell of thinking or writing. His 
biographer says there never can have been a worse assorted 
couple; and, without much blaming either of them, he attributes 
their separation to sheer want of sympathy and incompatibility 
of temper. But in 1822, Hazlitt complicated matters by falling 
in love with the daughter of his lodging-house keeper, Sarah 
Walker. To unprejudiced observers this girl appeared to be « 
commonplace, unintellectual, silent, demure young woman, with 
a small round face and expressionless eyes; but to Hazlitt she 
seemed a being full of witchery, full of grace, full of tenderness, 
and his fancy invested her with all the attractions of a divinity. 
His friends charitably assumed that he was suffering from a fit 
of temporary insanity. He abandoned his literary work as an idle 
matter, pestered everybody he met with his outpourings about 
her beauty, her love, her deceit, her devotedness, or her despair ; 
and for a time could neither talk nor write about anything else. 
Romeo, #at forty-four, raving about an inamorata, whose charms 
were as shadowy as those of Don Quixote’s Dulcinea del Toboso, 
does not make a pretty picture. Barry Cornwall relates that, on 
his own confession, Hazlitt would sometimes tell the story of his 
infatuation to five different persons in the same day. 

Mrs. Hazlitt knew all that was going on, but instead of showing 
resentment, she agreed to obtain a divorce according to Scotch 
law, so that they might go their separate ways unhampered 
by one another. For this purpose it was necessary that they 
should both spend a few months in Edinburgh ; and Mrs. Hazlitt’s 
journal, from which some extraordinary quotations are made in 
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the memoir by her grandson, gives some idea of the very business- 
like character of the transaction. They occupied separate lodg- 
ings, but she called upon him occasionally, to take tea, to get 
money for her expenses, to make arrangements about their child, 
who had been temporarily left in the care of John Hunt, or to 
discuss necessary points of legal procedure. She is interested to 
learn his views of the picture galleries of the neighbourhood, and 
only draws the line when he offers to read to her one of the im- 
passioned letters he had been writing to his friends in London in 
praise of his beloved Sarah Walker! The divorce was duly ob- 
tained; but Dulcinea preferred a less Quixotic swain, whereupon 
Hazlitt, collecting all the letters he had written on the subject, 
worked them up with a series of conversations supposed to have 
taken place between him and the girl, into a frenzied book, which 
he called ‘ Liber Amoris,’ and which put £100 into his pocket but 
injured his reputation. 

Hazlitt’s love affairs seem to have been almost as numerous as 
those of Goethe. During the portrait-painting period, he fell in 
love with a Miss Railton at Liverpool, while painting a miniature 
of her on ivory. This suit was not favoured by the lady’s family. 
About the same time he fell in love with a rustic beauty in the 
Lake district. De Quincey declares that he, about the same date, 
fell in love with Dorothy Wordsworth. And, later on, we find 
hints of tender passages between him and Sally Shepherd, daughter 
of Dr. Shepherd of Gateacre, and a Miss Windham of Norman 
Court, near Salisbury. And now, after his divorce and his re- 
covery from the delirium of the ‘ Liber Amoris,’ he fell in love 
with and married a widow whom he met in a coach during one of 
his innumerable journeys between London and the country. The 
second Mrs. Hazlitt had some money, and soon after their marriage, 
she and Hazlitt, accompanied by his son, now a boy of thirteen, 
set off for a trip of some months’ duration on the continent. 
While they were at Vevey, Captain Medwin, Lord: Byron’s friend, 
called on him, and he has left us a strange picture of the middle- 
aged bridegroom on his wedding tour. His dress was neglected, 
says Medwin, and his chin garnished with a stubble of some days’ 
standing. His countenance bore distinct marks of late and intense 
application, and there was an air of habitual melancholy in his 
expression. His figure was emaciated, and his mind had so evi- 
dently preyed upon and consumed much of his vital energies, that 
his body reminded Medwin of Shelley’s—a too frail tenement for 
the active spirit. When in Florence, he went to visit Walter 
Savage Landor, and in Forster’s ‘Life’ we get a glimpse of him 
as he appeared at the Palazzo Medici. Mrs, Landor describes him 
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as looking very peculiar “in a dress coat, and nankeen trousers 
half-way up his legs, leaving his stockings well visible over his 
shoes.” But, as Mr. Wilson Landor remarks, his host would not 
know whether he were dressed in black or white; and so heartily 
did both Landor and Hazlitt enjoy each other’s wilfulness and 
eaprice that a strong personal liking characterised their brief 
acquaintance. 

To complete the curious picture it must be added that while on 
tour with Mrs. Hazlitt No. 2, he met Mrs. Hazlitt No. 1 in Paris, 
and supplied her with some money, of which, notwithstanding her 
little property in Wiltshire, she was continually in need. Hazlitt 
frequently stayed at the Hut at Winterslow, while his quondam 
wife was living in the cottage close by; and to the last she re- 
mained in friendly correspondence with his sister and other 
friends, and repeatedly paid visits of some duration to the house 
of his relatives in Crediton. What else may have happened of a 
nature to disturb the harmony of the second marriage during this 
continental tour does not appear, but we are informed that Hazlitt 
and his son returned to London, leaving Mrs. Hazlitt behind ; 
and that when, a fortnight later, he wrote to ask when he should 
fetch her, she abruptly replied that she had gone to Switzerland, 
and that they had parted for ever. They never met again. 
Hazlitt’s biographer occasionally makes odd comments. On this 
occasion he says, “Their union had been short enough, It 
amounted to scarcely more than an episode!” 

In spite of all this emotional disturbance, however, Hazlitt 
had been by no means idle. In 1822-3 he contributed five 
articles to Lord Byron’s short-lived periodical, ‘The Liberal,’ and 
in the latter year appeared his volume of ‘Characteristics in the 
Manner of Rouchefoucauld’s Maxims,’ In 1824 he wrote an ela- 
borate article on ‘The Fine Arts’ for the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ as well as a book of sketches of the principal picture galleries 
in England ; and from this time to the end of his life his industry 
was unflagging. Besides regular newspaper and magazine work, 
he produced ‘The Spirit of the Age, or Contemporary Portraits,’ 
in 1825; ‘Conversations of James Northcote, Esq., R.A.,’ in 1830, 
and between 1828 and 1830, the four volumes of his elaborate and 
ambitious life of Napoleon. 

His biographer tells us that Hazlitt never read a book through 
after he was thirty, and that in original composition he could 
scarcely at the outset see his way for two sentences. He was 
wont to make a jest of his want of reading and the limitations of 
his knowledge. A celebrated critic, he tells us, once took him to 
task on the subject of his pursuits, “and receiving regularly the 
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same answer to his queries, that I knew nothing of chemistry, 
nothing of astronomy, of botany, of law, of politics, etc., at last 
exclaimed, somewhat impatiently, ‘ What the devil is it then you 
do know?’ I laughed,” says Hazlitt, “and was not very much 
disconcerted at the reproof, as it was just.” There is, of course, 
a strong spice of exaggeration in this, although his want of wide 
culture cannot bedenied. But he had thought much and pondered 
deeply over his own special subjects, and he had a particularly 
tight grip of the limited number of things he did know. More- 
over, he never wrote upon any subject upon which he was not 
really interested ; and he was no echo; the opinions he expressed, 
whether right or wrong, were always his own. He is an admir- 
able expositor and panegyrist. No other English critic so 
thoroughly imparts to his readers a sense of his own enjoyment 
of the beauties of literature. His intellectual zeal is highly 
contagious; he takes the reader’s sympathies captive, and forces 
him to admire that which he admires himself. 

As an essayist it would of course be absurd to place Hazlitt on 
a level with Montaigne; but he has many points of resemblance 
to the founder of this species of composition. Like Montaigne, he 
is not so much a great thinker, as a man with an abundance of 
fine thoughts; who is never dull, and never insincere. Like 
Montaigne, he possesses a style concise, vigorous, rich and 
animated; and he is fertile in metaphors and bold similes that 
are never detached from the thought, and never thrown in, as are 
some of De Quincey’s, by way of mere ornamentation. At what- 
ever page we open almost any one of Hazlitt’s volumes, we may 
be sure of finding, as in the essays of Montaigne, some wise 
thought or just observation, some criticism of literature or of life, 
expressed in his own striking manner, and illuminated by a 
quotation from one of his favourite authors so apt as to seem 
part of the natural clothing of his thought. Like Montaigne, also, 
he is everywhere autobiographical, depicting his own character, 
faults and foibles included, with so much acuteness as well as 
frankness that the egotism is seldom felt to be tiresome, yet so 
completely that the student of his miscellaneous writings may 
obtain a better conception of the man than those who knew him 
in the flesh. 

Hazlitt was a good hater; he was also capable of ardent, and 
sincere, and enduring friendship ; but to no one can he ever have 
appeared an amiable man. He thought Charles Lamb showed too 
much good-fellowship, and was far too ready to shake everybody 
by the hand. Most men’s minds were to him, he confesses, like 
musical instruments out of tune. He touched a particular key, 
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and it jarred and made harsh discord with his own. In the 
company of persons with whom he was unfamiliar he was painfully 
shy; and even old friends like Lamb and Leigh Hunt found that 
he shook hands “ like a fish giving a fin.” He detested letter- 
writing. Friends of thirty years’ standing were without a scrap 
of his hand-writing. And it appears that, after leaving home, he 
never traced a line to father, mother, or sister, and never wrote 
at any time if he could help it to wife, or son, or publisher. He 
thought one of the pleasantest things in the world was going on 
a journey—but he liked to go alone. And he was fond of taking 
@ favourite book to read in the incognito of a country inn. He 
had happy recollections of enviable hours spent at inns. It was 
at an inn at Witham Common that he solved a metaphysical 
problem about likeness and the association of ideas; it was ata 
little inn on the borders of Wales that he proved a certain theory 
he had in his mind by comparing some of Westall’s drawings on 
the walls with the figure of a girl who had ferried him over the 
Severn; it was at an inn at St. Neot’s that he first met with 
Gribelin’s engravings of the cartoons. It was a peculiar luxury 
to sit up half the night reading ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ which he had 
picked up at an inn at Bridgewater, after being drenched in the 
rain all day. And he had a special delight on the 10th of April, 
1798 (the day was his birthday, which may account for his 
precision as to the date), in sitting down to a volume of the ‘ New 
Eloise,’ at an inn at Llangollen, over a bottle of sherry and a cold 
chicken. He winds up an essay entitled ‘Whether Genius is 
Conscious of its Powers?’ with the following reminiscence, which 


appears to be solely concerned with the consciousness of William 
Hazlitt : 


“The last time I tasted this luxury in its full perfection was one day 
after a sultry day’s walk in summer between Farnham and Alton. I was 
fairly tired out. I walked into an inn-yard (I think at the latter place) ; 
I was shown by the waiter to what looked at first like common out-houses 
at the other end of it, but they turned out to be a suite of rooms, probably 
a hundred years old. The one I entered opened into an old-fashioned 
garden, embellished with beds of larkspur and a leaden Mercury; it was 
wainscoted, and there was a grave-looking, dark-coloured portrait of 
Charles II. hanging over the tiled chimney-piece. I had Love for Love in 
my pocket, and began to read. Coffee was brought in in a silver coffee- 
pot; the cream, the bread and butter, everything was excellent, and the 
flavour of Congreve’s style prevailed over all. I prolonged the entertain- 
ment till a late hour, and relished this divine comedy better even than 


when I used to see it played by Miss Mellon as Miss Prue, Bob Palmer as 
Tattle, and Bannister as honest Ben.” 


When reading Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ Simple Story,’ he walked out to 
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escape from one of the tenderest parts, in order to return to it 
with double relish, And he remembers that at the time an old 
crazy hand-organ was playing “ Robin Adair,” and a summer 
shower dropped manna on his head, and slaked his feverish thirst 
for happiness. 

“Food, warmth, sleep, and a book,” he says in a ‘ Farewell to 
Essay-writing, which was not published until after his death, 
“these are all that I at present ask—the ultima Thule of my 
wandering desires.” But the book must be an old one that he 
has already read half-a-dozen times. In looking back over the 
past, he confesses that he is surprised to find how little he has 
changed, in tastes, likings, sentiments, and even opinions. He 
once told a friend that he did not seem to have altered any of his 
ideas since he was sixteen years old; when he received the candid 
reply, “ Why, then, you are no wiser now than you were then!” 
But he counted it to himself for a virtue. He argued that the 
very continuity and lastingness of his impressions was proof that 
they were not shallow nor hastily formed. When he first read 
Chaucer’s ‘ Flower and Leaf’ he was charmed with its young beauty, 
and nothing can ever persuade him that it is not a fine poem. 
When he first read Dryden’s version he did not get this impres- 
sion, and therefore nothing can persuade him that that is as fine. 
In his youthful days he was an enthusiastic admirer of Claude, 
and people tried vainly to persuade him that Wilson was a greater 
painter. Their pictures have since been exhibited together at the 
British Institution, and all the world has come to his opinion. 
And so on. But if all the world declines to come round to his 
opinion it matters not one jot. He has just the same confidence 
in its rightness. “I should be an excellent man on a jury,” he 
says; “I might say little, but I should starve the other eleven 
obstinate fellows out.” 

Although no self-seeker, and the last man in the world to sell 
his birthright for a mess of pottage, Hazlitt was emphatically a 
disappointed man. The literary life was not altogether to his 
liking ; yet having embarked on it, he was not unnaturally desirous 
of receiving due recognition for what he knew was something 
better than commonplace; but he was on the unpopular side in 
most things, and the majority hooted him down. Everyone ina 
crowd has the power to throw dirt, he says bitterly, and nine out 
of ten have the inclination. In his view, the prevailing spirit of 
the literature of his time was the defamation of men of letters. 
The publications which succeeded were those which told the 
public that those they had unwittingly been accustomed to look 
up to as the lights of the earth were no better than themselves, 
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and that certain living writers of merit were a set of vagabonds 
and miscreants who deserved to be hunted out of society. 

Yet, taking one thing with another, he is not disposed to com- 
plain. He reflects that if he had been a merchant, a bookseller, 
or the proprietor of a newspaper, he might have had more money, 
and possessed a town and a country house instead of lodging on a 
first-floor in Pimlico. But how could he have endured the life of 
aman of fortune and business? He thinks of the necessity of 
swallowing his breakfast in haste in order to be in the City by 
eight o’clock, of attending meetings of creditors, of reading 
Lloyd’s Lists, of studying the markets and prices of shares, of 
paying workmen, or superintending a staff of clerks. And he 
comes to the conclusion that he would never have had time to be 
himself. He is far from feeling miserable because he cannot buy 
a fine horse, or hire a fine house. He does not even want to 
possess a picture-gallery or collect a library, being quite content 
sometimes to see the one and read the other. “I rise when I 
please, breakfast at length, write what comes into my head, and, 
after taking a mutton chop and a dish of strong tea, go to the 
play; and thus my time passes.” 

Talfourd describes his personal appearance as that of a man 
“of the middle size, with a handsome and eager countenance, 
worn by sickness and thought, and dark hair, which had curled 
stifly over the temples, and was only of late years sprinkled 
with grey. His gait was slouching and awkward, and his dress 
neglected ; but when he began to talk he could not be mistaken 
fora common man.” Of his way of life in furnished lodgings, 
after he ceased to live in a house of his own, some glimpse is 
afforded by his friend Patmore— 

“He usually rose at from one to two o’clozck in the day—scarcely ever 
before twelve; and if he had no work in hand; he would sit over his break- 
fast (of excessively strong black tea and a toasted French roll) till four or 
five in the afternoon—silent, motionless, and self-absorbed as a Turk over 
his opium pouch; for tea served him precisely in this capacity. It was 
the only stimulant he ever took, and at the same time the only luxury.” 


Late at night he usually ate a hearty supper of hot meat at a 
tavern, frequently at the Southampton Coffee-house, near Chancery 
Lane. And here, continues the same authority— 


“For several years he used to hold a sort of evening levée, where, after 
a certain hour at night he was always to be found, and always more or 
less ready to take part in that sort of desultory talk in which he excelled 
every man I have ever met with. Here, in that little bare and comfortless 
room, have I scores of times seen the daylight peep through the crevices 
of the window-shutters upon ‘Table Talk’ that was worthy an intellectual 
feast of the gods.” 
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If it were a working day, we learn from another source that he 
took his quire of foolscap paper, and immediately after breakfast 
commenced writing in a large, firm hand. There never was any 
rough draft or copy. He wrote readily, not swiftly, but easily, 
and as if he had made up his mind what he meant tosay. This 
was the manuscript that went to the printer, and, according to 
Captain Medwin, Hazlitt’s MSS. were the most beautiful he ever 
saw. He never made an erasure or an interlineation, and there 
was a rivalry between him and Leigh Hunt on this score. He 
reckoned that a page of his MS. was equal to a page of an ordinary 
octavo printed book, and could therefore gauge his progress to a 
nicety. When in the humour, he could get through fifteen pages 
in a day, but sometimes it took him two or three weeks to finish 
a single essay. It is unfortunate for his fame that, with the 
exception of the ambitious, and occasionally brilliant, but alto- 
gether hopelessly impossible, ‘ Life of Napoleon, Hazlitt never 
attempted any sustained work worthy of his undoubted powers. 
He frittered himself away: reading books, looking at pictures, 
going to plays, discoursing to a few intimates, and writing in a 
fragmentary manner about whatever pleased him best. He died 
in a lodging in Frith Street, Soho, the 18th September, 1830, at 
the age of fifty-two. His last words are reported to have been, 
“Well, I’ve had a happy life.” A perusal of his biography does 
not altogether give that impression, and the reader will perhaps 
be more inclined to say, “ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 


Joun Fyviz. 
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‘Odds Beyond Arithmetic.” 


“But now ’tis odds beyond arithmetic ; 
And manhood is called foolery when it stands 
Against a falling fabric.” 


I, 


For many moons Miss Cynthia Danvers had shown symptoms of 
graphomania. She had studied syntax and human nature; she 
had expended much energy, ink, and foolscap, but so far her pearls 
had been cast in vain. The large pile of MSS. rapidly accumu- 
lated in the padlocked box to which her abortive efforts were 
consigned. Slips of printed paper, obviously emanating from 
editorial precincts, lay among them, some mendaciously regretting 
lack of space on the part of the magazine, others veraciously 
pointing out unsuitability on the part of the MSS.; some 
declining with thanks, others with brutal nonchalance dispensing 
with the formula. There were times when this documentary 
evidence to her futility would fill her with despair; in these 
desponding moments she would forswear ink and all things 
appertaining thereto; with misty eyes and pale cheeks she 
would lay the “three-decker” and the short story, the narra- 
tive and the dialogue, the written and the typed, one above the 
other in the fender, and with tears and matches approach the 
funeral pyre that held the many “airy nothings” to which no 
man would give “a local habitation and a name”; but at the 
crucial moment her heart, in the unequal contest with her head, 
invariably remained victor. She would gather up the children of 
her brain, as she designated them in these supreme moments, dust 
them, sort them, tie them afresh with sarcenet ribbon, and wonder 
anew at their ill-success. 

Cynthia was twenty-two, and had apparently drawn few blanks 
in life, Her mother, a gentle little widow, adored her, and had 
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a sufficiency of this world’s goods to allow of her bestowing a 
liberal allowance on her daughter. When the young owner of 
Lethbridge Hall, fresh from the ’varsity and the “grand tour,” 
took note of Cynthia, with the result that a paragraph in the 
Morning Post shortly afterwards proclaimed the engagement of 
Sir John Stafford to Miss Cynthia Danvers, it seemed, indeed, 
as if she were one of those upon whom the gods smile. The 
course of true love had run smoothly enough except for occasional 
ripples of the lady’s providing. Cynthia disliked stagnation of 
any sort. 

Life having satiated her with sunshine and roses, she enjoyed 
the delineation of fictitious gloom. Pessimism characterised all her 
literary efforts. She had a strong prejudice in favour of lives 
that began badly, and ended worse; death or Sir Francis Jeune 
invariably severed the matrimonial ties of her heroines, and the 
variety and ingenuity of her suicides showed considerable 
imagination. 

She was feeling very depressed one spring afternoon. The post 
had just come in, and it had brought her the long white envelope 
directed in her own handwriting that she had learned to dread. 

It was an ideal day, but Cynthia was too engrossed in her 
disappointment to be susceptible to atmospheric influences or to 
the nascent beauty around her. On the trees the young leaves 
quivered a pale green, or lay curled in soft knots upon the boughs 
slowly breaking into life. There were tiny spike-like shoots just 
showing above the rich brown earth, and here and there were 
masses of purple and gold where crocuses glinted in the sunlight. 
The colour and brightness jarred upon her and accentuated her 
depression. Sho would have preferred wind and rain, gray skies, 
and a sighing wind. The tears welled up in her eyes as a flood of 
self-commiseration swept over her. Cynthia put her MS. in her 
pocket, and took out her handkerchief. 

As she did so the garden gate was flung open, and a young man 
entered with a fox-terrier at his heels. He regarded Cynthia 
tentatively as he approached her. If she had nothing else in 
common with the literary temperament, she had moods, and he 
had sampled many. 

She turned sharply as she heard the crunching of the gravel. 
* Oh—it’s only you.” 

Sir John assumed an apologetic attitude. “I have,” ho said 
humbly, “the misfortune to be myself; but Til go away if you 
like.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Cynthia, miserably. 

“ You seem rather—another boomerang ?” he broke off, 
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“ Another what?” 
“A boomerang,” he explained, “is a missile that returns to the 
thrower.” And he hummed: 


“The cat came back the very next day— 
The cat came back—she wouldn’t stay away.” 


Cynthia looked at him with tragic eyes. 

“ Tt’s all very well to laugh,” she said. 

“Cheer up, darling ; there’s an awful lot of rubbish printed.” 

“An awful lot is not,” said Cynthia bitterly. She did not 
resent his disparaging nomenclature. “I hate the sight of the 
things. I send them east, west, north and south, and they return 
as regularly as the tide.” 

“The postal revenue will miss you, if you ever succeed or— 
desist.” 

“Oh, Jack, if only you were a publisher-——” 

“Td send you up like a rocket.” 

“ Happy illustration,” said Cynthia. 

“ But I would; I'd publish you at my expense.” 

“Qh, don’t be silly. I can’t think what is wrong with it.” 
She pulled the MS. out of her pocket, and looked at it with loving 
eyes. “I’ve read a lot of stories just like it,” she added ingenu- 
ously. ‘ Would you like to read it?” 

“Charmed,” said Sir John, sacrificing veracity to expediency 
without delay. 

He had been engaged to Miss Danvers for a year, and during 
that time he had known her in many phases. When a man has 
helped to hammer brass, carve wood, tune a banjo, develope nega- 
tives, when he has been trained to take an intelligent interest in 
botany, foreign postage stamps, and women’s suffrage, he does not 
feel appalled at such a trifle as a MS. 

“Tt’s very modern,” said Cynthia, proudly, as he tucked it 
under his arr. 

Sir John smiled. “In fiction, that means writhings and 
wallowings, doesn’t it?” he said pleasantly. 

“Tt means——” began Cynthia indignantly. “Oh, here come 
mother and Mrs. Mordaunt.” 

Two ladies stepped out of the long French window that opened 
on to the lawn, and came towards them. 

“ Cynthia, my dear,” fluted Mrs. Danvers in her gentle little 
voice, “ Mrs. Mordaunt wants to know if you can dine with her 
on Thursday.” 

Mrs, Mordaunt was a lady with a smile of capacious amiability, 
who regarded Cynthia with mitigated affection and a certain awe. 
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“T am sorry,” said Cynthia, in a voice void of regret, “ but I am 
engaged.” 

She intensely disliked dining at the Towers. Mrs. Mordaunt’s 
parties belonged to the genus that has been admirably defined 
as “where the plate is very thick, and the conversation 
very thin.” 

Mrs. Mordaunt smiled enigmatically. “It is a pity,” she 
replied quietly. “Mr. Carruthers—a distant connection of my 
husband’s—is coming to stay with us, and I thought you might 
like to meet him—Lucas Leigh—I daresay you know his nom-de- 
plume,” she concluded, naming a well-known novelist. “You are 
not engaged, I hope, Sir John?” 

“J—er—no. I shall be delighted.” His eyes were fixed on 
Cynthia’s startled face. 

“T am sorry you can’t come,” said Mrs. Mordaunt, turning to 
Cynthia, whose expression was an excellent glossary to her 
thoughts, “very sorry. I thought, being a literary young lady, 
you might have liked to meet him. Still, these things will 
happen. Good-bye.” 

Cynthia looked after her with dilated eyes as she sailed away 
with Mrs. Danvers. As they turned the corner her voice rose in 
passionate lamentation. 

“Tf I had only known,” she wailed. “It might have been the 
making of me; and now I may never have such a chance again, 
while you—” she turned on Sir John, “ you who have never read 
a book——” 

“T’ve read a lot of MSS. anyhow,” retorted Sir John, who was 
but human. 

“Well then, written a book—and to whom it means nothing 
—you will be introduced to him; while I——” Her voice 
broke. 

“TI can’t think why you are so keen about it,” he said 
unsympathetically. ‘There is nothing so remarkable about it 
when it is done. I heard a chap say the other day that there 
soon would be only six women in the world who had not written 
a book and that they would be in museums. I always thought,” 
he added insinuatingly, “that you hated being one of a crowd.” 

Cynthia s mouth settled into a hard line. “I shall never rest,” 
she said, “until I have seen myself in print. Oh, I have an 
idea.” Her eyes deepened with a great resolve. “I shall catch 
her up and tell her that—that——” 

“ Circumstances alter cases,” put in Sir John. 

But Cynthia was already half-way down the drive. “I made a 
mistake,” she gasped as she came up with Mrs. Mordaunt: “I 
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have—such a wretched memory; I am not engaged on—Thursday 
—I shall be delighted to dine with you.” 

“Do, dear,” said Mrs. Mordaunt with unruffled equanimity, 
“and if Mr. Carruthers fails us I'll let you know.” 


Il. 


Ir was the evening of Mrs. Mordaunt’s dinner-party. Cynthia 
was standing before the long pier-glass, alternately scrutinisin + 
her features and her general effect with a dissatisfied expressior. 
Her mother and a patient-looking maid stood behind her. There 
was a suggestion of storm in the air. 

“I look positively plain,” groaned Cynthia; “it is this 
abominable yellow silk. Ill change——” 

“ My dear, it is too late,” remonstrated her mother. “It is ten 
minutes to eight, and the carriage is waiting.” 

“TI can’t help it. My whole career depends upon to-night. 
My white satin—quick, Annie.” 

She flung herself into another gown and cast an anxious glance 
at her reflection. “It does not seem to make much difference,” 
she sighed. “ Perhaps if I——” 

Mrs. Danvers opened the door. ‘“ You know what Mr, Mordaunt 
is when he is kept waiting for his dinner,” she said. 

“Much what he is when he isn’t,” retorted Cynthia. “A 
greedy old man. Oh dear! Oh dear! Annie, could you raise 
my hair a shade? And I will have the new white gloves—no, 
not that pair—and where is my fan? IfI am not introduced to 
him I shall come away. Why, there is the clock striking; it is 
fast.” 

She ran down the stairs with as much speed as was compatible 
with Louis Seize shoes and a Victorian skirt, and jumped into the 
brougham. Cynthia was not shy, but she was conscious of a 
certain trepidation when she alighted at the Towers. She could 
hear the hum of voices, Mr. Mordaunt’s in the ascendant, as she 
took off her cloak in the hall. ‘ My dear, when are we going to 
have dinner?” he was saying as she entered. “I know what this 
waiting means—iridescent soup—sodden fish—the whole dinner 
uneatable. Oh, there you are, Miss Danvers.” 

“T hope I am not late,” said Cynthia anxiously. 

“You would be if Mr. Carruthers was not later,” returned 
Mr. Mordaunt acrimoniously. “Can't think what the man is 
doing.” 

He was cut short by the entry of Mr. Carruthers, followed by 
the butler and an announcement of dinner. 
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Cynthia stifled an exclamation of dismay with difficulty as the 
celebrity came into the room. She had pictured him tall and 
cadayerous, with a touch of the Welt-Schmerz in his face that 
found expression in his pathetic stories. He was short and 
corpulent and wore a pince-nez; his expression was irritable, his 
manner curt. 

“ He'll be on your right,” whispered Sir John as he and Cynthia 
entered the dining-room. 

“What shall I talk to him about?” she said in an agonised 
voice; “ you know I have not read his last book.” 

“Tell him you are looking forward to his next and then he will 
think you have,” answered Sir John encouragingly. 

Cynthia ate her soup reflectively. “DoI look nice? I was all 
ready and changed at the eleventh hour.” 

“ An exquisite repentance,” he murmured. 

“T don’t think he is very original,” she said a few minutes 
later. “He has just told Mrs. Masters that it has been a fine 
day.” 

“You try—go on.” 

“It’s no use while he is eating lark in aspic,” sighed Cynthia ; 
“ men are all alike.” 

‘Give him the benefit of the doubt—time is getting on.” 

“Tt has always seemed such a savage thing to me—eating larks 
in aspic,’ she hazarded. “Indeed, eating larks at all,” she went 
on, taking her courage in both hands. 

“ Eh, what? I was just wondering whether I could get hold of 
another,” he responded, gazing reflectively at his empty plate. 
“ Divine—divine! Didn’t somebody write an ode to the skylark ? 
I wonder if there are any more.” 

“T really don’t know.” Despite herself an astonished intona- 
tion crept into her voice. 

“T know I am greedy,” he said apologetically, “always was. 
Ah!” Here he succeeded in catching the footman’s eye. “Any 
left?” he inquired, while the man filled his glass with champagne. 
“Dear me! you look quite startled,” he went on, turning to 
Cynthia. ‘ But one so seldom meets perfection in this world.” 

“The great bar to perfection is that it precludes possibilities,” 
said Cynthia sententiously. 

“ Humph—nasty things—possibilities in food—never run risks 
myself—always avoid sandwiches and hash. Still to return, you 
were shocked—thought it was like having two helpings of soup.” 

“T suppose you can’t have two helpings of everything,” said 


Cynthia rather stiffly. She had a tremendous sense of personal 
dignity. 
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“Tt depends so much on the quantity of the helping and the 
quality of the thing,” he explained. “You see——” The 
footman’s reappearance with a plate, which he set down with a 
deprecating air, interrupted him. He devoted himself to his 
dinner and turned an indifferent ear to Cynthia. 

Now in some respects she was young for any age, and she 
suffered keenly from the impression that he thought her dull, 
crude, and conversationally impossible. She was getting very 
anxious—time was passing, and so far they had not touched the 
borders of literature. She refused the joint and cast a glance at 
the slowly masticating jaws beside her. 

“ Jump in,” said Sir John in a loud whisper; “ now or never.” 

“T can’t,” gasped Cynthia, “I don’t know how to begin.” 

“Jump in,” he repeated firmly, and goaded thus Cynthia took 
the plunge. 

“You have written——” she began nervously. 

“Don’t, don’t, please don’t,” he interrupted, obviously in 
extreme irritation. “I know it all so well. You have read them 
and loved them, that is the phrase. I wrote them and I hate 
them.” 

“ What did you write them for, then ?” asked Cynthia sharply. 

Her courage was returning to her in leaps and bounds. A 
subdued titter from Sir John encouraged her. 

“Tf a man will not work neither shall he eat,” said Mr. 
Carruthers concisely, and finished his mutton. 

“T was about to say,” she began, eagerly securing his attention 
before the next course came round, “that as you have written so 
many books you must know all about publishing them.” 

“ Between writing and publishing is a far cry.” 

Cynthia winced. 

“Yes, yes, of course,” she replied hurriedly, and an awkward 
pause ensued. He glanced at her suspiciously through his 
glasses. 

“ Beautiful country, Mudford,” he began, with an obvious desire 
to change the subject, “so—so rural.” 

“ Of course the country is rural,” returned Cynthia impatiently. 
“T suppose you began very young?” 

“ An author is not an acrobat,” he objected. 

“I suppose short stories are most popular?” asked Cynthia. An 
expression of restive resignation settled on Mr. Carruthers’ features. 

“The short——” he began, and broke off to help himself. 
“What an exquisite thing a good dinner is,” he observed 
feelingly. 

“Mr, Carruthers,’ Cynthia said desperately. “I came here 
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to-night expressly to meet you.” He bowed his acknowledgments. 
“T—I—have written a book.” 

“ Ah, I feared as much. I know the symptoms. Why—why— 
did you do it?” 

“T want to see myself in print, and I will.” 

Mr. Carruthers looked at her unhappily. “My dear Miss 
Danvers,” he pleaded, “let us change the subject. I feel 
epicurean, materialistic—the word book makes me shudder.” 

“Let me tell you,’ implored Cynthia, “they are only novels, 
you know.” 

“Novels? Do you mean that you have written more than 
one?” 

“ Dear me, yes,” returned Cynthia blandly, “and so have you.” 

“* Precisely.” 

“Well, I want them to be published, and—there are difficulties 
—and I thought—if you would be so kind ”—she stammered—“ so 
kind as to give me an introduction to a publisher——” 

“Introduction, my dear young lady; suppose they declined the 
honour.” 

“T should be where I am now.” 

Mr. Carruthers shook his head. ‘I shouldn’t,” be said firmly. 

“T feel,” she said impressively, “ that I have something to say.” 

“ Ah, stick to that and cut the writing.” 

“ Mr. Carruthers, you can’t mean that. I thought—you would 
help me.” 

“Miss Danvers, do not think me a brute, but I never read 
amateur MSS.” 

The rose raced into her cheeks and her eyes blazed. 

“Tam sorry to have bored you,” she began. 

Mr. Carruthers dropped his spoon. “ His first mistake,” he 
said regretfully, ‘too much vanilla.” 

“T will never speak to him again,” Cynthia whispered to Sir John 
in wrathful italics, “ never—never——” 

“Tt isa shame. Perhaps——” 

“Miss Danvers,” began Mr. Carruthers insinuatingly, “ you 
looked at me just now as if you would like to review me. But 
you will bless me some day.” 

“Did you never begin?” flashed Cynthia, forgetting the 
attitude of silent contempt she had primarily contemplated. 
‘Or did you come into the world with thirty thousand sold 
before publication ? ” 

“There—there,” he said soothingly, “don’t be upset. It is 
not at all necessary to be sold before publication, the point lies 
in being sold after publication.” 
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“The point,” replied Cynthia firmly, “lies in being published: 
Once published, I should not care what happened. I only want 
to see myself in print, and you might help me.” 

His dinner had not mollified Mr. Carruthers. “It is not 
that I will not, but that I cannot,” he said shortly, and turned 
away. 

“I give up,” said Cynthia miserably to Sir John. She 
swallowed a rising sob and a crystallised cherry. 

Mrs. Mordaunt slipped her arm into Cynthia’s as she followed 
her into the drawing-room. “How did you get on, dear?” she 
smiled. “Well, I hope. Mr. Carruthers is a charming com- 
panion—so easy to talk to.” 

“ Yo-es,” said Cynthia. She had no intention of giving herself 
away. 

“T thought you would like him—I paved the way a little for 
you, dear. I told him you wrote, and he seemed so thankful I 
had mentioned it. He said that one ought to be told these 
things. He spoke quite feelingly, my love. I daresay he thinks 
that girls being shy do not like to mention it themselves.” 

“Oh,” said Cynthia uncomfortably, “did he say anything else ?” 

“He said something about—(Dear Mrs. Masters that chair is 
so uncomfortable, allow me”—she pushed a chair forward and 
resumed)—“ about the writing of the ‘jeune miss,’ and what is 
written for the ‘jeune miss,’ being the antithesis of each other. 
I did not quite understand, but he was amusing—he always is.” 


III, 


Cynru1a awoke next day in a very bad temper. She wandered 
restlessly about the house and garden all the morning, snapping at 
her mother at intervals and at Sir John without any intervals. By 
1.30 they had quarrelled violently, nominally as to whether Norman 
or Gothic architecture was to be preferred. Neither of them could 
have defined their respective characteristics, but it is obvious that 
to a person in a combative mood a spire or tower is as good a peg 
as any other on which to hang a quarrel. 

In this case it answered admirably. Sir John declined Mrs. 
Danvers’ well-meant offer of lunch, and went off, his departing back 
eloquent of righteous indignation, while Cynthia ate a wing of 
chicken and drank a glass of claret with an air of irritated protest. 

Then she went up to her bedroom and sulked. After a time 
she realised that it was a fine afternoon, and that she could be 
unhappy anywhere, and went out for a walk. It was an exhila- 
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rating day, and Cynthia, after ten minutes’ sharp walking, was 
beginning to feel the budding of resignation, if not happiness, 
when the spring-cart from the Towers, with a neat portmanteau 
upon it, passed, and dashed her again into the depths of despair. 
Cynthia knew the cart well; it was invariably in request at the 
Towers for the benefit of visitors who preferred walking to the 
station. She also found no difficulty in placing the portmanteau 
—the initials turned her cold. It was—his! He was obviously 
going by the 3.40 train. Suppose she were to catch him up—to 
pour out a last appeal? She had a vague intention of dropping 
on her knees among the daffodils, and calling on him in the name 
of humanity and literature to stretch out a helping hand. Cynthia, 
to do her justice, was a woman of action. Within five minutes she 
had scrambled through a hole in the hedge, and was making her 
way across a rough field, intent on intercepting Mr. Carruthers. 
She was young, slight, and made good way. 

She emerged on the high road a few yards behind Mr. Carruthers, 
who was walking slowly along, in an after-lunch glow, ignorant 
of the unkind trick which fate was playing him, when some 
prescience of calamity made him turn. It was a momentary 
glance, but enough—he quickened his pace. So did Cynthia, 
with satisfactory results. 

“T thought I should catch you up,” she said cheerfully, as she 
came up with him. 

“ An unexpected pleasure,” he murmured. 

“T must not keep you—you will miss your train.” 

“T would not do so on any account. I have an important 
appointment at seven in London.” 

They walked silently on for a few minutes. 

“ Mr. Carruthers.” 

“Miss Danvers.” He scented danger and braced himself. 

“T am going to ask you a great favour.” 

«Even unto the half of my kingdom.” 

“T want you to read one of my things,” she wheedled ; “ just 
a little one.” 

“Ts it in your pocket?” he asked resignedly. 

“No,” regretfully, “ but I will send it to you.” 

* Do.” 

“ What is your address?” 

“I—I forget....I mean to say....I am staying with 
friends. . . . I have not got one.” 

“ You didn’t mean it after all,” she flashed indignantly. 

“My dear Miss Danvers, with your mental gifts you ought to 
be capable of reasoning. After all, I am not a publisher.” 
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“You could help me if you would,” she said obstinately. “I 
know you could.” 

Carruthers panted onwards without reply. 

“How did you make them take you? How did you convince 
them ?” she continued insistently. 

“T spoilt their dinners,” said Mr. Carruthers solemnly. “I 
cut across fields and intercepted them on country roads. I made 
them lose their trains, and cultivated terrorism generally.” 

Cynthia was momentarily abashed. 

“You see, one so seldom sees an author down here,” 

“T don’t wonder,” he growled. 

They walked on in perfect silence until they came to where the 
road branched off. “If you get over this stile and take that path 
it cuts off a good bit,” said Cynthia, looking up from her reflections 
with a start. 

“Ah, Mordaunt told me there was a stile. And now I 
am afraid I must say good-bye. I could not think of taking 
you across it.” He held out his hand, but Cynthia declined to 
see it. She stood with her back to the stile and faced Carruthers 
with quivering lips and brimming eyes. 

“You are going away like this? Oh, you might help me! 
Just once—just once to see myself in print. One little once! 
Oh, Mr. Carruthers! ”’ 

“Tf you saw that beatific vision once you would want to repeat 
the delight. It is like drink or making converts, if you once start 
you can’t stop. And I should be expected to go on, too.” 

“T would never touch a pen again,” she said fervently. “It 
is only because I cannot bear to have utterly failed—that all my 
work, all my trouble, should have been in vain—such a striving 
and a straining all ending in nothing,” she wailed, in a wave of 
self-commiseration. 

“This will never do,” he expostulated. ‘Besides, I shall miss 
my train. I must say good-bye.’ He looked at Cynthia ex- 
pectantly, but she did not offer to move. He was at his wits’ 
end. Why, oh, why had he refused the dog-cart ? 

“The desire of my life,” she sobbed ; “ once, only once, to see 
myself in print.” 

His face got redder and redder, more and more perplexed. He 
shuffled uneasily from one foot to the other but maintained an 
adamantine silence. Cynthia, in spite of her agitation, was not 
oblivious of his discomfort. She watched anxiously for a sign of 
relenting. 

It came. 


His face suddenly lost its look of puzzled irritation. A 
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smile began to show at the corners of his mouth and his eyes 
twinkled. 

“Be comforted,” he said briefly. 

“Not till you promise,’ said Cynthia, who was an astute 
maiden. 

“You shall see yourself in print? I ama man of my word, and 
I promise,” 

“You don’t really mean it?” Cynthia turned an April face 
‘owards him. “You are fooling me, You want to catch your 
train,” she said suspiciously. 

“T have a prejudice in favour of proceeding, I admit,” he said 
dryly. “All the same, I mean what I say. Before July 31st 
you shall see yourself in print.” 

Cynthia turned to him with a smile that shamed the sunshine. 
‘“‘T can never be grateful enough. I shall never forget you.” 

“Nor I you,” he bowed to her in somewhat exaggerated 
courtesy. “And now, you will let me pass?” 

“Am I in the way?” asked Cynthia innocently. 

She moved aside and Mr. Carruthers clambered painfully over 
the stile. He was fat and fifty, and the proceeding took time. 

“T had better send my MSS. to you in London, and you 
can select which you think best, if you will give me your 
address.” 

“43, St. James’ Street,” he responded. As he shook hands he 
looked at Cynthia with a curious analytical expression that 
arrested her attention. 

“ What is it?” she asked shyly. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing,” he replied hurriedly; “I was only 
wondering if you were a survival or a pioneer.” 


IV. 


As usual Mrs. Danvers was crocheting a shawl. She had a passion 
for manufacturing large woollen garments, that absorbed wool 
as a sponge absorbs water without appreciable result. As a rule 
the process conduced to marked serenity of countenance, but this 
afternoon her forehead was furrowed by perplexed lines and her 
eyes were clouded. Opposite her sat Sir John, whose good-natured 
face also wore a careworn expression. They were sitting by the 
tong bow window which opened to the garden. Through it floated 
the humming of bees and the scent of roses. 

“Damn books—publishers—ink—authors—everything!” sum- 
marised Sir John, epitomising his general sensations into a phrase. 
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“My dear Jack!” said Mrs. Danvers. 

She looked shocked, but her voice had a note of relief—the 
relief of a person who hears a sentiment apparently indefinable, 
suddenly expressed. 

“Tt’s enough to make any man swear,” said Sir John doggedly. 

“She wouldn’t eat any lunch,” wailed Mrs. Danvers. 

“Of course not. Food and I are tabooed until she sees herself 
in print, as she calls it.” 

“Mr. Carruthers raised her hopes,” said Mrs. Danvers apolo- 
getically. 

“And have I no hopes?” shouted Sir John. “Here am I 
engaged to Cynthia and she takes it into her head to write a 
book. She said she could not write a book and order a trousseau 
at the same time; of course I go to the wall. I say nothing—I 
look out her words in the dictionary (Cynthia’s spelling is a shade 
phonetic)—I copy manuscript—I struggle with a type-writer— 
and at last the book is finished. Well, they didn’t like it, no more 
did I. But of course that is not the point. When I suggested 
that she would not have read it if it had been written by someone 
else, she said that writing a book was one thing, and reading it 
another. She told me she wrote for the public. I daresay she 
knows—apparently she didn’t write for the publishers.” 

“My dear Jack,” said Mrs. Danvers feebly. 

“Well, when the first book missed fire, she wrote another. 
She said its ill-success was inevitable owing to its lacking a 
marked characteristic. One must be something nowadays, she 
said. Scotch—rocky—epigrammatic—magnificently gloomy, or 
uproariously funny. One must have no style or a perfect one. 
Well, I voted for no style, it sounded easiest, and also for being 
Scotch. The next venture was pure Scotch, it really was—you 
could hear the bagpipes as you turned the leaves. But they 
wouldn’t have it. ‘The third she wrote entirely alone. She 
said she could write more—more of a scorcher without me—but 
it came back; and I don’t wonder, if the reader was a respectable 
married man. I found some of her notes. It was called ‘ Loves 
and Lapses.’ Then she took to reading Smollett and Fielding, 
and adopting what she called a Queen Anne style. It didn’t seem 
to make much difference. I assure you, Mrs. Danvers, for the last 
year Cynthia has spent half her time posting big envelopes, the 
other half in receiving them.” 

“Girls are so extraordinary nowadays,” moaned Mrs. Danvers. 
“In my young days we married and talked about our babies. 
Now, as often as not, girls decline matrimony and refer to the 
children of their brain. When I was young, excessive novel-reading 
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was a thing guarded against by all anxious mothers—they never 
had to contend with novel-writing.” 

“T am sure it is very bad for her,” pursued Sir John. “She 
has developed quite a passion for murders and suicides. She 
paints them in with a dash of repentance and a touch of despair. 
She asked me once if I would mind running over to Paris and 
taking some notes at the Morgue. I declined.” 

“T should think so. But she has surely not been writing since 
she met Mr. Carruthers!” 

“You don’t break off a bad habit all at once,” he said gloomily. 
“She is keeping a diary now. She says it will be ‘a human 
document,’ She said,” he went on, obviously quoting, “ ‘ to elucidate 
the emotional conditions’ she has known.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Carruthers may really intend to assist her,” 
began Mrs. Danvers tremulously. “ Cynthia has assured me that 
he has promised her that something should be published before 
July 31st. 

“ He is running it close. To-day is the 30th.” 

At this moment there was a sound of flying feet across the hall, 
and Cynthia appeared. Her face was very white and her eyes 
were very bright. In one hand she reverently held a paper- 
covered parcel that looked like a book, and in the other an open 
letter. 

“Tt has come,” she said in a whisper. 

She stood before her mother, a tall lithe figure, swaying to and 
fro in her excitement. The sunshine fell on her yellow head, 
turning her hair to gold and touching her smiles and dimples to 
sympathetic brightness. 

“ At last,” she said, “at last!” Her voice was a ripple of delight. 

“What does he say?” asked Mrs. Danvers with a touch of 
excitement in her voice. Cynthia’s enthusiasm was contagious. 
She laid the volume down on the table and took the letter out of 
the envelope: the latter fluttered to her feet. She took up the 
book again in her left hand and held it in close embrace. 

“ He says,’ she began in a slow, clear voice—*“ No; I will read 
it from the very beginning. 


43, St. JAMES’ STREET, July 29, 1899. 


My Dear Miss DANVERS,—I feel that this vindication of my character, 
as regards veracity, comes not a day too soon, this being the 29th. I have 
selected the lines [‘‘ What a delightful expression—so poetical ! ”] which I 
think present you in the most favourable light, and which I consider most 
likely to please the public taste. To my eyes you look, if not as charming 
in print as in the flesh, very attractive [“‘And I thought him such a brute,” 
ejaculated Cynthia]; and you will, I hope, be pleased by the selection I 
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have made of the various impressions with which you so generously 
provided me. Believe me, yours sincerely, 


EDWARD CARRUTHERS. 


“Varied impressions!” repeated Cynthia dreamily. Her eyes 
grew reminiscent. “There were a good many certainly.” She 
looked at Sir John, who maintained an unbroken silence. 

“ What did you send him?” asked Mrs. Danvers. “A novel, 
a dialogue, or what?” 

“T sent him everything I had written,” said Cynthia. “I 
packed them all up and sent them straight to his rooms in 
St. James’ Street for him to choose from. This,” tenderly weighing 
the volume in her hand, “ this is, I should say from its size, my 
book of short stories. Or perhaps it is a little fat for that... . 
Oh how glad. . . . how glad I am he came to Mudford!” 

Her voice died away in a very ecstasy of thanksgiving. 

“Open it, the strain is becoming too intense,” said Sir John 
with a touch of sarcasm. 

“Not yet! I shall never be so happy again. Oh, Jack, in 
heaven everyone is published every day!” 

“ And reviewed in the other place.” 

Cynthia let this observation pass unnoticed. She only clasped 
the book a little tighter. 

“Come Cynthia, my dear. Don’t be silly,” said Mrs. Danvers. 

Thus adjured, Cynthia sat down and began to fumble at the 
string with unsteady fingers. 

“Here,” said Sir John, penknife in hand, “let me have it.” 

“Never!” screamed Cynthia; “cutting it open as if it were a 
Bradshaw.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to interfere,” he said grumpily, “but I was 
good enough to help to pack it up.” 

Cynthia did not answer. Her attention was entirely con- 
centrated upon the brown paper packet upon her knee. She at 
last succeeded in untying the string and began slowly taking off 
paper. “It is bound in olive green,” she whispered, as the last 
shred of paper was pulled off; “it is called ‘A Study.’” She 
looked from her mother to Sir John and back again with dilating 
eyes. 

“T wonder which he selected,” she said softly. 

“Tossed up, probably,” suggested Sir John brutally. 

Cynthia opened her book and a profound silence reigned while 
she skimmed the opening pages. 

And then——! 

Even Sir John, who is a stalwart young Briton of strong nerves, 
still remembers the moment with a shiver, and Mrs. Danvers never 
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sees a slim volume bound in olive green without hearing Cynthia's 
shriek echoing in her ears. 

“Brute!” she sobbed, “oh, the hateful, odious, brute!” She 
tore the book across; the leaves scattered in all directions as 
Cynthia took one half of the volume in one hand, the remainder 
in the other, and flung them both violently across the room. 

“Cynthia, my dear — Cynthia — control yourself,’ quavered 
Mrs. Danvers, who was genuinely alarmed at this unexpected 
dénotiment. 

Sir John sprang to his feet. ‘“ Cynthia, what is it?” 

“ How could he—how could he?” she wailed. 

“ What has the man done?” shrilled Mrs. Danvers. “ My dear 
Cynthia—Jack, explain. Where is the book ?” 

“There—and there,” said Cynthia pointing to the two furthest 
corners of the room, where lay the principal portions of the ill- 
used volume. 

There were stray leaves scattered about that suggested the 
upheaval of a gigantic waste-paper basket over the premises. 

“Cynthia, my dearest, explain,” said Sir John distractedly. 

But Cynthia had flung herself full length upon the sofa, and 
was burrowing into a yellow silk cushion. 

“ Darling, tell me,” said Mrs. Danvers persuasively. ‘‘ Cynthia, 
don’t ery so—and, my darling, that cushion has just been re- 
covered, and yellow runs so easily.” 

But Cynthia remained impervious to persuasion and indifferent 
to reason. 

“Tell me,” said Sir John. He sat down beside the sofa and 
laid an affectionate hand upon Cynthia’s shoulder. “Are you 
not published ? ” 

“Published! It will be all over England to-morrow.” 

“ But you were so keen on being in print.” 

“T would rather be in a pillory. Go away.” 

Thus repulsed, and feeling it hopeless to extract an explana- 
tion from Cynthia, Sir John rose, and casting commiserating 
glances at intervals in the direction of the sofa, began to 
assist Mrs. Danvers to gather up the leaves that lay about the 
room. 

“T can’t make it out,” he said. “ This is not at all the sort of 
thing Cynthia generally writes.” His eyes were riveted on the 
page in his hand. “By the way,” he broke off, “have you got 
page 132? Give it tome. Iam beginning to see daylight.” 

“T have not got it,” replied Mrs. Danvers, “ but I see that some 
has floated out on to the lawn, Oynthia was so very violent. 
Here is page 137.” 
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“Oh, let me have it.” A slow grin was gaining ground on his 
face. There was a suspicious shakiness about his voice. He 
darted out on to the lawn and returned convulsed with laughter, 
holding the missing six payes in his hand. 

Mrs. Danvers looked at him with as much irritation as her mild 
eyes were capable of expressing. ‘“ Have you both gone mad?” 
she said sharply. 

For all answer Sir John giggled, an irrepressible giggle that 
reached Cynthia through her grief and cushions. She lifted a 
blurred face. 

“You put it into his head, I believe,” she said suspiciously. 

“T didn’t—I didn’t—I swear I didn’t. Chaps like that are 
not dependent on the ‘likes of me’ for their literary furniture.” 
He looked at Cynthia with clear and child-like eyes; and she, 
impressed by his obvious innocence, dropped her swollen face 
again. 

“ Will nobody explain ?” exclaimed Mrs. Danvers angrily. 

She stood in the middle of the room with half the book in one 
hand and some torn pages in the other. Her cap had slipped back 
and emphasised her air of agitation. 

“Cynthia,” she said with as much severity as she could muster. 
* Are you or are you not the author of this book ?” 

“It owes its being to me,” said Cynthia with a hysterical 
quaver in her voice. “ When I think,” she began shakily, “of how 
I talked to him—of the things I said—and he has remembered 
them all—all ! ” 

“ Who wrote the book?” asked Mrs. Danvers briskly. 

“ Carruthers,” said Sir John. 

“ What bas Cynthia to do with it?” 

“She is the motif—as they say. And you know, darling,” he 
added rather unfortunately, “he has hit you off to perfection, 
It is an admirable study.” 

“How dare you say a word on his behalf?” flamed Cynthia. 
“You ought to horsewhip him—shoot him—the despicable little 
wretch!” She stood up, apparently vitalised into action by the 
fuil realisation of Carruthers’ perfidy. 

“ Explain—explain,” said her mother feverishly. 

“Well, you see,” began Cynthia incoherently, “I couldn’t get 
published and I thought he might be willing to give me a 
helping hand. I tried what I could do the night I dined at 
the Mordaunts’—but—well, he did not seem to care about it. 
Next day I saw his luggage—going to the station—and I cut 
across the fields and intercepted him—at least I caught him 
up. I saw he did not want me. But I had made up my mind.” 
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“ Cynthia!” Mrs. Danvers dropped upon a chair. 

“Well, he was awfully disagreeable—said I should make him 
lose his train—and—and when we came to the stile by Colway’s 
farm I had an idea. I—I—well, I cried a little, and didn’t let 


” 





him get over it till he had promised 

“Ts there much more ?” asked Mrs. Danvers faintly. 

“Tt is the end,” said Cynthia tragically. ‘‘ He said that before 
the 31st of July I should see myself in print. There I am in— 
print.” She pointed to the portions of ‘A Study’ held by 
Mrs. Danvers and Sir John. “I am as clear—as clear. He 
has presented me to the world in black and white—chiaroscuro 
would have been a kindlier medium,” she added bitterly. 

“ Still, darling, you have ‘seen yourself in print.” Sir John 
drew nearer to her as Mrs. Danvers left the room, taking the 
offending fragments with her. 

“T will never touch a pen again,” she whispered, “and if I 
ever meet him again—-and he attempts to approach me—I—I— 
shall——” 

“ Let him pass,” murmured Sir John. 

“He is a brute, isn’t he? Say he is a brute,” she pleaded, 
“ Dear Jack, say he is a brute.” 

“Of course he is,” returned Sir John loyally, “and anything 
else you like, God bless him!” he added mentally. 

“Tt is the meanest trick I ever heard of,” said Cynthia with 
conviction. ‘ But, oh! how he tricked me. I never dreamed of 
such a thing. It was ‘Odds beyond arithmetic !’” 
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John Durham. 


“Tr is an unfortunate affair, Durham, for us end—for you. The 
facts must be made known to the directors, and I cannot reassure 
you as to the view they may take of them. Before a servant is 
trusted, as the company have trusted you, his common-sense and 
discretion are taken for granted. Your present action certainly 
has shown neither the one nor the other. To venture, as affairs 
now stand, on a solitary ride in the dark with five hundred pounds 
in your possession, was asking that some such accident might 
occur. Do you say you recognised the man who robbed you?” 

The manager of the Silkstone collieries and his clerk, John 
Durham, stood face to face in the little wooden office belonging 
to the Marsh Lane ccalpit. The flicker of the single gas jet 
showed both men to be strongly excited; it also showed that each 
man held the expression of his excitement well in hand. 

Durham’s story had not taken long to tell. The facts spoke 
for themselves, and with sufficient emphasis. 

At four o’clock that afternoon he had left Thornfield Bank with 
five hundred pounds in his charge. Part of that sum was the 
first week’s wages due to the non-union strangers, who had at 
last taken the place of the regular workmen at the Marsh Lane 
pit. 

The money was carried in a hand-bag; one hundred pounds in 
notes, the rest in cash. Half-an-hour’s run in the train brought 
him to Marsh Lane station; the colliery lay a mile to the right. 

According to previous arrangement, he was to wait at the 
station until five o’clock; then a fellow-clerk would join him in 
a double bicycle—kept there in readiness—and share the responsi- 
bility of the ride. It was the last day of a typical November. 
The fog, which had been hanging about all the afternoon, had 
grown denser at sunset. By five o’clock the atmosphere might 
have been stirred with a spoon; and, to add to the discomfort, a 
drizzling rain began to fall. 

Durham waited until five thirty; then as the other man 
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failed to turn up, he decided to venture on the solitary ride 
rather than run the risk of not being able to get off at all. He 
left a message with the station-master; saw that the machine- 
lamp was all right; lit it, then mounted and was swallowed up 
by the thick darkness. 

The road, which ran along a narrow lane, shut in by high banks 
and stone walls, formed a level straight line for half a mile; but 
then took an abrupt turn at right angles, and dropped down a 
steep hill into the colliery valley. 

The first part of the way was soon covered. Nothing was to 
be heard or seen but the swirr of the wheels, and the handful of 
luminous cloud which preceded the lamp. 

The clang of the bell, as the corner was neared, seemed to act 
as @ summons. Durham had no sooner shot round the angle, 
than a strong grasp stopped the machine; the light was covered ; 
his arms were pinioned, and the bag seized. All was done in 
silence, and with the dexterity of a preconcerted plan. The un- 
fortunate victim had barely realised his position, before he found 
himself free again; and the same helping hands had started the 
machine on its way down-hill. To resume control was instinctive ; 
to come to an instant decision was equally so. He saw at once the 
folly of pursuit; and before the level was reached he had resolved 
to go straight to the office; tell Macpherson, the manager, what 
had happened, and then try to get across to Cutthorpe station (the 
jenction for Thornfield), from whence a telegram might be sent 
on to the bank. 

The manager heard the story through; his comment was 
reserved for the end, and was as we have given it. His annoy- 
ance was too great to find ready expression; and the peculiar 
circumstances which made this the most unfortunate time for 
such an accident to occur, were as well known to Durham as to 
himself, 

For three months the Silkstone men had been out on strike. 
During the last week, the one colliery, Marsh Lane, had been 
re-opened to admit a number of non-union men. Such unexpected 
and independent action on the part of the masters had given a 
finishing touch to feeling already at white heat. Civil war raged 
along the whole country-side, and was growing fiercer and more 
bitter as it became more desperate. The grim phantom of starva- 
tion was abroad, and under his leadership a reign of terror had 
spread over a widearea. The farmer missed his appetite for break- 
fast, whilst he reckoned up the night’s losses to hen-coop or barn. 
Helpless women, coming home from market, were waylaid, and 
their baskets relieved of the week’s provisions. The servants in 
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lonely country houses herded together at dusk, and waited in 
terror for the tramp of heavy footsteps, and the demand for 
food, backed by odds of number and strength which there was 
no chance to withstand. The tradespeople in the neighbouring 
market-town of Thornfield, where the chief custom had always 
come from the colliers, received warning notices whose meaning 
was less doubtful than their spelling. All were to the same effect. 

“The shops which failed to helpin the present need, might take 
their profits out of other pockets later on ; not a union man would 
ever cross their doorsteps again.” 

Following hard on this autocratic message would come an 
empty cart, drawn by muscular specimens of the unemployed; 
whilst others walked by the side, ready to fetch and carry forced 
contributions. 

The non-union men, already mentioned, were, of course, 
strangers to the place; no man belonging to the neighbourhood 
would have dared to thus put his life and property—if he chanced 
to possess any—in danger. 

Durham’s attitude during the crisis had focussed the general 
wrath. He was the son ofa collier; had begun life on the pit- 
bank and by force of a clever brain and indomitable perseverance, 
had worked his way up into his present position. That success 
was not thought to have spoilt him, was shown by the fact that 
his sympathies were expected to be on the men’s side. With 
Mark Lomas, former foreman at the largest pit, now chief leader 
in the strike, this expectation had been assured conviction. He 
knew of a further reason why it should be so; John Durham 
loved his girl, his motherless Nellie. 

But Durham was not the man to allow either prejudice or 
sympathy to override his convictions. The persistent upward 
struggle of his life had toughened his moral fibre; the sterling 
qualities of truthfulness and conscientiousness which had helped to 
bring success, had become perhaps a little exaggerated, a shade too 
uncompromising for so young a man; but they were an inevitable 
result, and as such had to be reckoned with. His position obliged 
him to see both sides of the question; and, having settled on his 
right line of action, he did not shirk its consequences. 

Yet he had, perhaps, not quite realised what it would mean to 
make an enemy of the man whose hand held the key to a happi- 
ness which grew dearer as it drew further away, or to know that 
the girl he loved was in danger and distress, and be powerless 
to help. 

It had seemed at times, during the last three months, as if life 
could offer him no keener trial than the one he was passing 
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through; with Macpherson’s question, “Do you say you recog- 
nised the man who robbed you?” came an instant comprehension 
that worse might be in store. For the first time since entering 
the room, his look wavered; and he was unable to check an 
involuntary physical recoil. The keen glance opposite noted all, 
and took what added sternness was possible. The answer, when 
it came, did not serve to soften it. 

“Tt was impossible to sce in such a fog; and I think one 
ought to hesitate to accept any evidence but that of sight.” 

“The hesitation will hardly serve your turn with the directors,” 
retorted the manager, as he moved away. “The only thing left 
for you to do is to ride on to Cutthorpe station, wire to Thorn- 
field, and give notice to the police. You will be safe to go alone. 
No one is likely to suspect you of carrying a second five hundred 
pounds to-night; and we may need all our hands here.” 

Durham turned round, opened the office door, and walked out 
into the night. 

The machine was propped against the wall, and caught what 
little light came through the window. He locked mechanically 
to see that all was right; then wheeled it cautiously through the 
colliery yard, and began to push up the hill. 

At the top of this same hill, the Cutthorpe road turned off to 
the left, and from that point to Cutthorpe station it was a three 
miles’ run on level ground. 

The man’s frame of mind, as he slowly made the ascent, was 
not to be envied. His thoughts were heavy and clouded, as the 
air he was breathing ; and seemed inevitable. Accuracy of speech, 
as of action, had become ingrained in his nature. It had not been 
easy to forswear himself; it might not be possible to do ita 
second time; to do it to-morrow. 

There had been time before the light was covered to recognise 
his assailant. There were but two men in the neighbourhood of 
that giant size, or who possessed the grip to stop a machine in 
full swing ; and these two were the twin brothers, Mark and Henry 
Lomas. On the latter, the crime might have been readily fastened ; 
his previous life would have given no lie to it; but six weeks 
before the present date, he had thrown everything up, and sailed 
west to the workman’s Eldorado. No, Henry it could not have 
been! It was Mark! It was Nellie’s father. 

The conviction gave Durham no specially hard thoughts of his 
old friend. He could understand that, from the workman’s point 
of view, the money was going into the wrong pockets; was so 
much of which they had been defrauded. But the masters, the 
magistrates, would see things differently. In the present high 
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tension of affairs there could be no hope of favour or mercy. 
The man to whom the deed should be brought home, would surely 
suffer the extremest penalty the law would allow. It would mean 
transportation for him—and what for her ? 

There was a smothered groan, then a desperate push, which 
brought the machine at a bound to the top of the hill. 

He sprang on, and was moving off, when the thing gave a 
sudden swerve: someone had mounted behind him; the back 
peddles, vigorously worked, were sending them swiftly forwards 
His turn of the head was arrested by the touch of cold steel; the 
barrel of a pistol lay against his temple. 

John Durham was a typical Englishman. ‘The presence of 
danger cleared his brain and steadied his nerves. He waited for 
the next move, and was not kept waiting long. A voice which 
he recognised, in spite of certain differences, due probably to 
repressed excitement, came in subdued tones over his sholder. 

“There’s no time to look round, lad. This machine must be 
run like a streak o’ lightning, past Cutthorpe station, straight on 
to Thornfield in time for the London train. There’s no risk for 
thee. Macpherson expects thee to stop payment o’ these notes. 
Them same notes shall be put in thy hand when we reach Thorn- 
field station. The rest will pay my passage money out to Henry, 
and then go to buy food for the women and children, Nellie 
among ’em.” ‘There was a moment’s silence, then he continued : 

“But th’ hard times won’t last much longer for her, she will 
know who has saved her father.” 

“ And if I refuse?” the words came thickly. 

“Ah! Then—this!” and again his face felt the cold touch, 
“Make half a motion to’ards Cutthorpe station and thou’rt a 
dead man.” 

Five miles of level road is quickly covered by a doubly-worked 
machine, even in a fog. Durham knew that the station lights 
would soon be on them, knew that he must make short choice 
between death and dishonour. 

There is a theory that strong mental tension numbs the 
nerves of sensation. That to the soldier in the heat of battle, the 
martyr at the stake, the man who sacrifices himself for the sake 
of a human love, to all such death comes disarmed. But for 
John Durham the crucial moment approached grim and stern 
and bald, with no appeal to any warmer sentiment than the 
sense of duty. 

His brain was perfectly clear and worked with double speed. 
The facts stood out before him in swift succession. He realised 
all that the acceptance of Lomas’ offer would mean; he had no 
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doubt of his good faith afterwards; Nellie’s. interest would secure 
that. He had a sure prevision of what his refusal, what her 
father’s arrest would be to the girl he loved; to the girl whom 
he felt he loved more at that moment than ever before. He knew 
that his death would benefit no one, except, perhaps the company 
to the extent of that £500; he even saw that the fact itself might 
be misconstrued ; and yet, so inevitable is the force of character, 
so impossible was it for the true man, in the supreme moment of 

ehis life, to be untrue to himself, that the decision was felt before 
it was made. He could do no less than his duty. 

Cutthorpe station opened on to a bridge, which spanned the 
line at that point. The road over which the two men were 
travelling came out at one end of the bridge, about six yards from 
the station entrance. The Thornfield road was at right angles, 
in a straight line with the bridge. 

Durham knew that a special police force was on duty here; the 
lane end would be sharply watched. It would need but one swerve 
to the right, and—the rest would follow. 

Ah! the fog grew luminous. Those were the station lights, 
another moment and they would be there. 

Not a word was spoken; not a sign made by the man behind, 
except that for the third time the pistol gave its warning touch. 

The corner was gained. For one second the machine stood 
motionless ; it was the centre of two opposing forces. Then came 
a savage oath; a flash of light; a sharp report; a simultaneous 
rush of police from different quarters; and a rolling ball of 
struggling men. 

« The greatest surprise of Durham’s life occurred a few moments 
later, when he found himself not dead, but slowly struggling to 
his feet, with a numbed consciousness of pain in the left shoulder, 
and a dazed, bewildered sense of what had actually occurred. 
The abrupt flash in his face of a bull’s-eye lantern, and the chief 
inspector’s voice, startled him into fuller recognition : 

“You, Durham! You, were the second man! This is an 
unpleasant surprise. I must ask you to come with me to the 
station-master’s room.” 

The two walked side by side past the crowd at the entrance, 
through the curious glances thrown at them from the lobby, 
straight on to the office, which was empty. 

As the door closed, Durham dropped into a chair, and looked up 
at his companion. 

“Tell me how you think the facts stand.” 

“There is no question of thinking,” was the reply. “The facts 
could not look much worse for you. I was in the inner office to- 
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night and heard what you said to Macpherson. When you had 
gone off, I borrowed a lantern and made a short cut across the 
fields ; not that I doubted you, but the thief was sure to take the 
road, with the hope of getting on to Thornfield, and I wanted to 
be beforehand. I posted my men in readiness, and we have 
trapped robber and robbed, going off together, with the bag 
between them. I must say I don’t see why —— 

“Inspector!” There was a call from outside, He stopped 
abruptly, and went out, taking care to shut and lock the door 
after him. 

Durham gave a short laugh when he found himself alone. The 
irony of the situation touched his sense of humour ; but the laugh 
had more amusement than enjoyment in its sound, and was soon 
over. There were unpleasant possibilities to be faced. His fate 
rested in Lomas’ hands. Unless the latter chose to clear things 
up, facts, as the inspector suggested, had an ugly look. A month, 
a day, nay a few hours ago, he would have felt that to doubt his 
old friend was to offer him an unmerited insult ; but Mark Lomas’ 
nature must be already changed when that night’s action had 
become possible, Would he now shield the man who had made 
that action a failure ? 

For the next ten minutes Durham considered the question, but 
had arrived at no satisfactory conclusion when the door was 
opened, and the inspector looked in and beckoned him out. 

“We want you here!” 

He obeyed the call, but was conscious, as he rose, of an un- 
wonted sensation in his head, and that the ground seemed to be 
far from his tread. 

The big lobby held a mixed assembly. There were the station- 
master, and one or two porters who were not absolutely obliged 
to be on the platform, the inspector and various satellites, one 
stranger, and a crowd of faces peering in from outside. 

To Durham’s vision they were as the blurred effect of a magic- 
lantern when the slide has gone wrong. 

A moment later he was startled back a second time into full 
consciousness. 

Near the door was a second group of policemen; they now 
separated to allow their prisoner to come forward. 

This was Henry, not Mark, Lomas! Mark stood just within 
the door. The twin giants, seen together, showed equally their 
likeness and unlikeness; the one in build, the other in character. 

Henry’s unexpected appearance suggested various comments, 

“Thought thee were in Ameriky, Henry,” 

“ Better a stayed theer.” 
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“ Next journey ‘Il be ch’aper.” 

The man took no heed, but looked across at Durham; and 
something in the look brought a partial silence. His words, 
however, were directed to the inspector. He asked to be allowed 
to explain matters. 

The inspector’s consent was probably due to his own curiosity 
as well as to the expectant faces round about. He qualified it 
by telling the man to get through sharp, and to remember that 
whatever was said now, would be brought in as evidence later. 

At the latter injunction Lomas smiled grimly. 

“T took th’ bag, Mr. Inspector. You've my word for it; I 
don’t know as I can put it no plainer. It’s none about myself I 
mean to speak.” 

He turned his glance on the crowd outside. 

“Td like to hear first whether my old mates yonder ever 
reckoned me to be a liar.” When many duly emphasised nega- 
tives had been shouted across, he again faced the inspector, and 
with the preliminary remark: “ You'll happen be willing to take 
my word,” began to tell of the night’s work. 

As his account was given in more or less broad Doric, we will 
be content to take the sense of it. 

He described the seizure of the bag, as Durham had described 
it to Macpherson. He told how he had followed down to the 
office that he might learn what steps would be taken towards 
its recapture. He had crept round the corner under cover of the 
fog, and had stood by the window in time to hear the end of 
the story. 

Macpherson’s final question, and Durham’s hesitation to answer 
it, had suddenly inspired him with the idea which he had since 
tried to carry out. He understood that he had been mistaken for 
his brother. Durham would have had little hesitation in accusing 
him of the crime; but it was a different matter to have to accuse 
Mark. 

As he walked up the hill, and whilst waiting at the top, the 
whole plan arranged itself in his mind. 

He then went on with a detailed account of how he had taken 
possession of that back seat, and of all that had been said or done 
during the three miles’ ride. Nothing was omitted, nothing was 
added. When he came to speak of his pistol’s third touch on 
Durham’s temple, his eyes flashed, and he looked round again, 
abruptly, to those whose sympathy he was surest of. 

“TI don’t need to set much store by myself,” he continued, 
“but I’m none so far gone but what I know true grit when I see 
it, and if ever any man i’ this world showed that same, John 
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Durham did when he turned to th’ left, and meant to face his 
death.” 

There is no quality which so surely appeals to an English 
audience as pluck. Viewed through its medium, evil has, at 
times, taken the form of good, wrong the appearance of right. 
But at the sight of pluck backed by honour and justice, the slowest 
British pulse will quicken, the most sluggish nature waken up to 
pay involuntary tribute. 

The prisoner’s apostrophe was barely ended, when a vast cheer 
rose from the listening throng outside ; and, so true is nature’s 
sympathetic touch, that a second cheer was carried straight 
through the lobby, and all present joined in with a will. 

Mark Lomas was the first to stop, and he stopped abruptly. 
Durham was still standing, but the next moment a hand was on 
his shoulder ; he was gently forced down to the bench behind, and 
his old friend spoke with kindly authority : 

“ Sit down, lad.” 

The cheering ceased ; in the lull which followed, the prisoner’s 
voice came across to them: 

“Maybe the bullet struck him, after all!” 

Then as the inspector passed on word for the doctor, Durham 
lost consciousness. 

His second awakening was of a more satisfactory nature than 
the first had been. His first conscious glance fell on the familiar 
surroundings of his own room; then went from Mark Lomas, who 
sat by the bedside, to the doctor who stood at its foot. The latter 
was the first to speak : 

“Ah! he will do now, Lomas. But he won’t be quite out of 
the wood for another day or two. Keep him perfectly quiet, 
and give all exciting subjects a wide berth.” A few more in- 
structions were thrown in, and the two friends found themselves 
alone. 

Durham stretched out his hand; it was taken in a grip some- 
what inappropriate to a sick nurse. 

“ Then it’s all right?” he asked. 

* Ay, lad! Things should work straight enough for thee now.” 

There was a pause. The older man’s gaze went out at the 
window as though his thoughts required space. When he brought 
it back again, something in his patient’s face reminded him of the 
doctor’s orders. He turned to a little table which stood at his 
elbow, carefully measured out the prescribed dose of medicine, 
then finished his speech, glass in hand. 

“T must give thee the news in a nutshell; then this stuff will 
follow, and a’top o’ that—sleep. Just as I caught hold o’ thee, in 
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yon waiting-room, and saw what was up, the stranger, who'd stood 
back agen the wall all the time, walked across to us. 

“<My name is Rangeley, says he, ‘and I am a Derby 
magistrate. The inspector knows me,’ ‘ Yes,’ said the inspector, 
‘I know Mr. Rangeley.’ 

“«Then, in return for the privilege of having been present 
during the last twenty minutes, you must allow me to help in the 
finishing up of a most interesting scene. You arrested this man, 
inspector, under what you reasonably considered suspicious cir- 
cumstances; now those circumstances have been explained in the 
prisoner’s favour, you wish to release him, and for that you must 
have a magistrate’s order. I have great pleasure in giving it——’ 

“He were stopped short there, for they called out from the 
door that the doctor was coming, and we all knew it were time. 
We got thee home and to bed, and here I’ve been waiting since ; 
we were skeered o’ brain fever setting in. 

“The directors sent for me yesterday, but I couldn’t leave thee ; 
two on ’em had to come here instead. It might—mind, I don’t 
say it would—but it might have been better if we had met before. 
They are to consider whether they can grant part of our demand, 
we shall consider whether we can give up the rest. If both can 
agree, We may go in again in a week’s time. 

“Now drink this off, and give me a chance to obey the doctor.” 

He held out the glass, but Durham, with an unsatisfied question 
still in his eye, put it aside. 

The gravity of Mark’s face was broken up by something ap- 
proaching a smile. 

“Not content yet?” he asked. ‘ Well, lad, I’ve said my say. 
I might, maybe, have brought thee a message from Nellie, but I 
bid her wait and give it herself.” 

The medicine was swallowed. 
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Che Secret Orchard.” 


By AGNES anp EGERTON CASTLE, 
Avutuors oF ‘THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,’ ‘THE BatH CoMEDY,’ ETC. 





BOOK IL, 


THE EVENING OF THE DAY. 


“And thy heaven that is over thy head shall be brass, and the earth 
that is under thee shall be iron.”—(Deuteronomy.) 





CHarTer X, 


Seven o’clock in the Chateau de Luciennes.—Velvet-carpeted 
silence in the library ; without, all about, the machinery of the 
great house working noiselessly to the acme of comfort; the 
massive Louis XIV. clock ticking the flight of time to stately 
measure; a log or two flickering on the hearth, one of the Duke’s 
fancies, who disliked an empty hearth ; the sound of the rain, fast 
falling on the terrace stones, all but shut out by casements and 
curtains; the cheerfal licking of the flames adding what might 
seem the last touch of home perfection to the scene. 

On nearly the whole of three sides of the room were spread the 
books, forming what the Marquis de Lormes called the most fichue 
library in France, for there was hardly a book in it younger in 
date than the second Restoration. The late Duke had taken a 
good deal of pride in making complete its unique character ; and 
Cluny himself, though neither a student nor an antiquary like 
his father, was connoisseur enough to appreciate to the full the 
charm of the elegant, the stately, the quaint, or the naively out- 
spoken old-world company assembled in his favourite room. He 
would have considered it as much a sin against art and taste to 
have introduced among them a George Sand, a Maupassant, or 
a Prévost, as to have hung even the best canvas from the last 
salon beside his Hobbemas, his Lorraines, and his Vandycks. 

Surrounded by this peace, this harmony of a beautiful past and 


* Copyright in the United States of America by Egerton Castle, 1901. 
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an appreciative present, the master of the house, who loved his 
home, who had not untruly said of himself that he was bound by 
his very heart-strings to its presiding genius, his wife; who had 
returned with such infinite content but an hour ago to his paradise, 
sat now alone, rapt in terror, afraid to face the hell in his soul. 
The light from a silver reading lamp just caught within its 
radius the bent head; and threw every bone of the clasped hands, 


locked in convulsive misery, into white relief. 
os 


* * * * 


Favereau, already in evening dress, noiselessly opened the door 
and stood on the threshold, looking in. He found it hard to 
recognise his friend in the huddled figure by the fire. After a 
moment’s contemplation, he closed the door and advanced. 

Cluny raised his head, recognised him with a faint relaxation 
upon his haggard face; then, extending his hand, but without 
rising, said tonelessly— 

“ You got my message? Thank you for coming.” 

Even as a little while ago on the terrace, Favereau took no 
notice of the gesture; the Duke let his hand fall upon his knee 
again with a sigh of misery far beyond the touch of minor 
grievance. 

Once or twice he endeavoured to speak, but fruitlessly. After 
a long pause, looking away dully into the happy leaping flames : 

“T don’t know how to tell you,” he muttered. 

The other folded his arms on the back of the tall chair and 
stood-another second or two in silence, still surveying the Duke 
with his most expressionless gaze. 

“You need not,” he answered at last, in his most expressionless 
voice. “I know.” 

The unhappy man sprang to his feet with a cry of horror. 

“What! Is it known already? My God!” 

“Hush,” said Favereau, commandingly; “control yourself.” 
And with a change of voice he pursued drily, “ You have quite a 
power of description. I recognised . . . the devil’s eyes.” 

The Duke drew a breath of momentary relief. “Is that all? 
Thank Heaven!” 

“Ts not that enough?” 

Again followed silence. Cluny began to pace the room. Twice 
he wiped impatiently the beading perspiration from his forehead. 
Finally, he burst forth with that vain railing against trouble 
which none but the most philosophic seem able to forbear. 

“It is like a nightmare. Could any one have imagined so 
impossible, so diabolical a coincidence? There were a million, 
ten hundred million chances against it!” 
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Favereau’s low voice answered, coldly inexorable, like the 
utterance of some pitiless oracle : 

“ But there was one for it. When a man puts his happiness to 
the chance, he stakes to lose, sooner or later.” 

The Duke stared at his friend. It is doubtful whether, in the 
agonising strain of grappling with an insoluble problem, these 
words of useless wisdom conveyed any meaning. 

“What is to be done? What is to be done?” he repeated 
feverishly. “I feel as if my head were going.” 

“Keep it on your shoulders,” said Favereau, this time not 
unkindly. “ You will want it just now.” 

The Duke flung himself back into his chair and made a painful 
effort at self-command. 

“ Advise me,” he said. “I will do anything you tell me... 
Shall I invent an excuse and leave the house now, before I meet 
her?” 

Favereau came round to his friend’s chair, sat down and 
turned towards him eyes in which severity had almost all merged 
into pity—eyes wise and sad, not unlike those of a physician by 
the bedside of a hopeless case. 

“What would be the use of that?” he asked gently. “A mere 
putting off of the evil moment, with added complications.” 

“Shall I see her secretly, then? Give her money, send her 
away, secure her departure, her silence, at any price?” 

“ Edward,” cried Favereau, and threw hands and eyes upwards, 
“you may well say your head is going. What, man, give Helen’s 
happiness into such keeping ? ” 

The Duke seemed to collapse, physically and mentally. 

“Then tell me, for pity’s sake,” he exclaimed in an almost 
extinguished voice, “ what is to be done.” 

It has been said that the test of courage is responsibility. M. 
Favereau was of those men who are bound to succeed as leaders 
in whatever walk of life they may choose, partly owing to this 
very quality of being willing and able to bear responsibility, partly 
because of his extraordinary promptitude in weighing chances and 
making up his mind to a definite course of action in an emergency, 
He did not now hesitate in his advice upon a complication so 
hideous to a chivalrous mind that the wisest might well have 
faltered. 

“There are two courses open to you,” he answered in his clear 
didactic voice. “One is God’s way. The other the devil’s way. 
The first is to make a clean breast of it to Helen, and then to try 


and start afresh, and build a new life together out of the ruins of 
the old.” 
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Cluny had started to his feet. “It would kill her!” he cried 
and the look he cast upon his counsellor was unconsciously one of 
fierce reproach, 

Favereau’s lips were twisted under his moustache with a smile 
of indescribable bitterness. 

By so much as his power of love was greater than that of the 
wretched man before him; by the breadth of the gulf that divided 
his stainless constancy to a woman he had given up from the easy 
sophistry of her husband’s infidelity ; by the difference between a 
light nature and an earnest one; by all such measure seemed 
his own agony for Helen incomparably greater than that of his 
friend. 

Since the fatal situation had become revealed to him his soul 
had never ceased to lament within him with the cry of helpless 
tenderness: “Helen! What will become of Helen? Why did I 
give her up? She would have loved me. I would have understood 
her. I was worthy of her.” To the passion of the secret lover 
was added the pathetic yearning of a father’s protective tenderness 
towards the little girl whose innocent lips had kissed him so often, 
whose arms had clung round his neck, who in her ripe womanhood 
still turned to him for help with the old child-like confidence, 
He folded his arms, clutching his hands upon them with iron 
tension. 

“Kill her?” he echoed, after a moment’s pause. “ Very likely. 
But there are other things to consider than mere life, That is 
the right course.” 

“T cannot, I cannot!” cried Cluny, piteously. For a second 
he had tried to face the prospect, and even in thought had quailed 
hopelessly before it. “She trusts me, Favereau: think of her 
trusting eyes! She believesin me, how couldI tell her? She could 
not understand. Oh, she’s not one of those women who could 
understand! She never knew evilin her life. Favereau, I cannot.” 

Favereau’s lean face remained impassive, but there was a slight 
relaxation of the tense muscles. 

“T never thought you could,” he answered, with cold contempt. 
In his heart he had dreaded with a veritable terror lest his own 
Spartan advice should be accepted; lest his beloved should be 
struck with sucha death-blow. He breathed a quick sigh of relief. 
“ Well,’—he changed his attitude, uncrossed his legs, and laid his 
hands upon his knees—“ there’s the other way—the devil’s way.” 

“Tt is the devil's work,” cried Cluny, savagely; “’tis fit he 
should show the way.” 

“So be it!” said the other, “Sit down, Edward, and listen 
quietly. There is nothing for you, then, but to brazen the matter 
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out. If Helen does not know to-night, from your own lips, she 
must never know. Everything—everything, mind you—must be 
sacrificed to that end.” 

The Duke, who had been eagerly listening, hoping against hope 
for some solution, relapsed into full despair. 

“But, my God!” said he, “the girl? She cannot but recognise 
me.” 

“She shall not recognise you,” said Favereau, looking at him 
with icy determination. 

“But, ah! do not mock me; for heaven’s sake explain,” 

“You were not wont to be so dull of wit,” said Favereau, 
impatiently. “This creature, this girl, this child, has met a 
certain M. Le Chevalier. She has never laid eyes on the Duke of 
Cluny. Do you understand now?” 

Cluny gave a sharp cry of joyful apprehension, followed, 
however, by what was almost a shudder of repugnance. 

“What an infamous part to play,” he murmured, and covered 
his face with his hands, 

Favereau, with the first show of anger he had allowed to escape 
him during the interview, struck him on the shoulder. 

“Come, Edward,” he exclaimed, “ this will not do. You dare 
not play the weakling now, after playing the—well, the fool. 
God, man, you must act! You must deceive, you must lie. Ah, 
you had not so many scruples of conscience about lying when it 
was merely a question of your pleasure, M. Le Chevalier! Lie 


now, Duke of Cluny, for your wife’s sake. Lie your hardest Lie 
like a man!” 


Cluny groaned aloud. 


“Oh,” pursued Favereau, stamping his foot, “you have the 
curse of your race upon you. Foolhardy to madness in the 
courting of useless danger, weaker than water when the time has 
come for decision. Forget—forget you are a Stuart. Be a 
scoundrel, since now you must, but be a man!” 

Cluny raised his face, and looked up in an agony. “I would 
rather die, and have done with it.” 

“Of course you would,” cried Favereau, with passionate scorn. 
“T expected no less than that. A ball through the head : infallible 
remedy for the coward, for the base. But you must live, Edward, 
live and take your punishment—for Helen’s sake.” 

Cluny rose stiffly. ‘ You have said enough,” he replied, livid, 
but suddenly composed. “I am quite ready. But what if the 
ee by making a scene before Helen? Have you thought 
of that?” 


“ Have I thought of that!” The other nearly laughed. “You 
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must meet her first alone, of course. Leave it to me, I will 
contrive it.” 

“ And then,” said Cluny, “the danger will be but beginning. 
Oh, you do not know what a being you have to deal with!” 

“T do not know her,” said Favereau, relentlessly ; “ but she 
shall be made to see that here she must hold her tongue upon her 
past. And then we must get her out of the house at the first 
opportunity. Soon. To-morrow, if possible. Oh, that ought to 
be easy enough: your wish is law here. And Helen—God bless 
her !—is not hard todeceive. At any rate you know how to do it.” 

Again Cluny let the sneer pass, with the callousness of his 
overwhelming despair. 

“You can feign jealousy,” pursued Favereau, “ boredom, 
antipathy.” 

“ Antipathy!” echoed the Duke, with what was almost a sob. 


“T had rather be in hell than under the same roof with her and 
Helen.” 


Cuapter XI. 


Favenrav went to the heavy door that gave upon the hall and set 
it ajar. With a faint astonishment in his weary eyes the Duke 
looked after him. 

“Helen is coming,” said the older man simply. And, indeed, 
as he spoke, the note of Helen’s voice was heard outside. 

But an hour ago on the terrace this sensation of his wife’s 
approach had brought the husband a sense of inexpressible 
comfort. Now his heart almost stopped with the apprehension 
of it. 

The room was too dully lit for Favereau to see his friend’s face, 
but he seemed to divine the terror which hesitated on the point 
of flight. 

“Tranquillise yourself,” he said, closing the door for a second 
to speak into the room. “Helen is alone ; ’tis early yet.” 

He now threw the door open. Helen was standing in the hall 
talking to Blanchette. Brilliant light glinted on her soft brown 
hair, on the fair neck, on the priceless pearls, which Cluny vowed 
were the only jewels worthy to lie on that satin skin. Blan- 
chette’s deep-toned visage shone with a glow which seemed to 
emanate as much from the content within as from the illumination 
without. 

Helen interrupted her conversation for a moment to smile at 


the two men, then she proceeded, enforcing her words with gentle 
gesture of her finger. 
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“ And then, Blanchette, when you have made her take the cup 
of broth, you must hurry back—back to Mademoiselle, I mean— 
and finish dressing her, just as you used to dress me, you know, 
when I was a girl. And then, Blanchette, you must bring her 
down yourself, for she is shy, poor litle thing. Bring her to me 
here, in the library.” 

She patted the Mulatto’s arm; then swept into the room, 
passed Favereau swiftly, with just a smiling glance as he 
closed the door behind her, went straight to the motionless 
figure of her husband and laid both her hands upon his shoulders. 

“Ah, truant,” said she, “how I have missed you!” All 
the harmony of her love and happiness filled her voice with 
music. 

Cluny, with an effort, opened his lips to answer, but she placed 
her finger upon them. 

“ Hush,” she cried; “no excuses, sir.” Then, laying her head 
against his neck, she went on, with a deeper note of tenderness, 
“Cluny, my beloved, I wanted to thank you.” 

Favereau made an unobtrusive movement as if intent on a 
discreet exit, but she arrested him. 

“Stay, Favereau,” said she, merely turning her head to look at 
him, “stay and hear what a happy woman you made of me.” 

Favereau stood, as ordered, with his hand still on the door 
handle. Even with his absolute self-control he could not conjure 
up a smile, much less a gay word in answer; and he was thankful 
for the shadows that made this unresponsiveness pass unnoticed. 
With his free hand he made a sign at which Helen laughed, inter- 
preting good-humoured remonstrance. ‘Oh, you lovers!” she 
read in his gesture. Cluny, to whom it was addressed, read more 
truly: “Iam at my post. Have courage.” And he drew a deep 
breath. 

“Cluny,” Helen went on, “you never will allow me to thank 
you for all your goodness tome. But I must, I must to-day, for 
my heart is overflowing. Since that child has crossed our thres- 
hold I feel as if the one thing wanting to my happiness had come 
to complete it. Oh, my dear husband, you have never once let 
me guess how you must feel the emptiness of our home, lest I 
should take it as a reproach to myself—I who have given you no 
children. And now, because my heart yearned to this mother- 
less girl, you bid me take her to it, and never think of grudging 
me the only joy of motherhood I can hope to taste. God will 
reward you. God will reward you, not only for the good 


deed to the poor orphan, but for your goodness to your happy 
wife | ” 
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There was a pause. Her head sank lower on his breast. Neither 
man spoke or moved. 

“Oh, how hard your heart is beating, Cluny! ” 

The Duchess raised herself to peer into his face. He was well 
outside the circle of the lamplight, and it was evident she could 
see nothing unusual in his expression. 

“Well,” she went on, full of the gentle egoism of her new 
charity, “I have told Gioja that this is now her home till she 
finds a better one; that she is never to feel desolate again, never 
to know what it is to miss a mother’s care.” She emphasised each 
“never” by a soft beat of her hands against her husband’s breast. 
It was to him as if those tender hands were irrevocably riveting 
the chains of his undoing. “I have told her that I am her god- 
mother. I cannot think I have done wrong in this, for I feel 
that she is indeed sent by God to be my child. Ah, it was 
touching! I wish you could both have seen the little face when 
I brought her into her pretty pink room, and showed her all the 
things I had prepared for her.” She disengaged herself from her 
husband’s encircling arms and stood smiling at her own recollec- 
tions, gazing at the blazing logs. The firelight played on her 
face, a sight more heartrending in its placidity just then to the 
two who watched her than if it had been convulsed with tears. 
“T have been inspired, I think, for Blanchette vows that, with the 
help of a few stitches, Gioja will be able to wear to-night one of 
the frocks I have had made for her. It is just suited to her—fresh, 
girlish, spotless. Favereau, don’t you think she has a dear pretty 
face?” 

Cluny suddenly caught his wife to his breast. Had it been 
her dead body that he was clasping to him instead of this happy, 
loving, living, responsive frame, there could not have been a purer 
agony in his passion. 

“Cluny!” she cried, rebukingly, “Cluny!” But it was im- 
possible to keep from her voice a note of exultant pride. Blushing 
and smiling, she disengaged herself, and flung a shy glance over 
her shoulder towards Favereau. “You must forgive a foolish 
couple,” she said. 

Favereau swallowed a lump in his throat. In his effort to speak 
naturally his voice was perhaps a trifle harder than usual. 

“T don’t want to throw cold water on your enthusiasm, my 
dear,” said he, “but I do think a young couple that adopts a 
grown-up infant very foolish indeed. I hope that the young lady 
with the curious name may turn out as desirable an inmate of 
your house as you fondly hope. But if Cluny should find her 
rather in the way after all, in spite of his good nature——” 
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He paused upon the doubt. Helen’s face fell, as openly as a 
child’s, 

“ Oh, Favereau !” 

“Don’t be afraid, Helen,” said Cluny, hoarsely. ‘I shall 
never do anything—wilfully—to bring that shadow into your 
eyes.” 

Favereau suddenly bent his ear, then he opened the door. 
Blanchette’s voice, in its high sing-song, floated in: 

“ Minds the steps, missy, dey uncommon slippy!” 

Cluny started, and flung a desperate look at his friend. The 
latter, however, apparently quite imperturbable, stepped out of 
the library into the hall and closed the door behind him. 

“Ah, there comes the little one!” cried Helen, and moved 
swiftly across the room to receive the new object of her delight. 

She found the handle held without ; and as in amazement, she 
exclaimed and turned again to her husband, Favereanu quietly re- 
entered, closed the door behind him and put his back against it. 

“What is it?” said Helen. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Favereau, smiling quite airily. “1 won’t 
have you disturbed before dinner, that’s all.” 

Cluny turned sharply away from his petrified attitude of 
watching, and, leaning his elbow on the mantel-shelf, supported 
his averted head upon his hand. 

“But what is it?” repeated Helen. 

“Only, my dear St. Elizabeth, some silly servants’ talk about 
the young woman whom you took into your house to-day being 
—well, rather bad.” 

“Bad!” echoed Helen, in her eager way. She stretched her 
hand to push his aside from the door handle. 

“Nonsense,” said Favereau, holding on with determined grip. 
“T will not have you go to her now. She is well looked after ; 
I know you have seen to that. What further good could you 
do?” 

“ What good?” cried the Duchess, indignantly. ‘Help her to 
live, or help her to die!” 

Again she laid her hand upon his, found herself impotent 
against his strength. With a flash of her eyes she turned 
swiftly and left the room by the opposite door, all thought for 
the moment obliterated but the single one that her charity was 
needed. 

Favereau released the door handle, drew a deep breath and 
wiped the perspiration from his brow. 
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Cuapter XII, 


“Dene, mamsell!” said Blanchette and patted the girl’s sash. 

Upon the threshold she had delayed the triumphant entry to 
retie the silken folds. And very proud she was of the effect of all 
this dainty lace and muslin. 

Blanchette, with the inherited subserviency of generations, 
would no more have dreamed of forming an individual opinion 
where a decision of her beloved mistress was in question than she 
would have thought of interfering with a law of nature. She had 
therefore adopted the new-comer with a heartiness all the more 
enthusiastic perhaps that her fellow servants (“dat rubbish! ”) 
unanimously condemned the innovation. 

With the familiarity of the old retainer she now placed her 
broad dark hand in the centre of the girl’s slender waist, and pro- 
pelled her into the room ; then looked round, one triumphant grin, 
for her mistress. The subsequent expression of disappointment 
upon her dusky visage was almost burlesque. 

“* Missie said I should find her here, Massa Favereau.” 

“ Unfortunately,” answered Favereau—the man had seemingly 
nerves of iron, and to Cluny, who would have waited for the hour 
of his execution with a lighter heart, the sound of the kind, 
bantering, every-day tone was almost divine in its encouragement— 
“unfortunately, my good Blanchette, I was imprudent enough to 
repeat to the Duchess just now some little phrase I heard you let 
fall as you came down about the woman, Rose, I think you called 
her. And the Duchess has flown to her.” 

The negress clucked her tongue noisily. “If dat ain’t missie 
all over! And mamzell such a pictur'!” 

“Well,” said Favereau, “the Duke is here, you know. He and 
I meanwhile can admire the picture, can’t we Go and help your 
mistress.” He clapped her on her fat shoulder as, grinning again, 
she dropped her dip. 

“Come in, mademoiselle,” said he ; and once more resuming his 
functions at the door, he closed it upon the outer world. “ Dear 
me, how dark it is! Ido not think you have yet been introduced 
to the Duke.” 

He walked over to the writing-table and quietly lifted the green 
shade from the lamp. 

The little figure near the door paused, hesitating. Slender 
arms falling loosely, bare to the elbow ; small hands just clasped 
by the finger-tips ; little head bent on a young slight neck ; curls, 
of the texture and colour as a rule only seen on very young 
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children, glimmering in the light—for the rest all snowy, 
diaphanous white, falling around the shapely slender outline. 

As Favereau turned to look at her the whole affair seemed to 
him a monstrous nightmare. For a second the impulse to call 
to his friend: “‘Wake up, man, and look; we have been dream- 
ing!” was so strong upon him that it drove him to a silenco of 
hesitation—silence during which the old Louis XIV. clock ticked 
out a quarter of a minute of suspense such as it surely hal never 
measured for human being before during the long years of its 
mechanical existence. 

It has already been said, however, that Favereau was not of 
those that hesitate. 

“Cluny!” he called. 

The Duke heard the warning in his voice. Good blood—and, 
after all, his was good blood—cannot fail, says the French pro- 
verb. The royal blocd within him mustered now in Cluny’s veins 
with a new desperate courage to help him—for Helen’s sake— 
“to die like a man!” He was ducal, urbane, courteous, digni- 
fied, absolutely master of the situation, as he advanced to take his 
guest’s hand and bid her welcome to his house. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he, “I am charmed to make your ac- 
quaintance.” 

At his first accent the sombre eyes flashed wide in her small 
face. For a second she stared as if unable to credit the evidence 
of her senses. The next moment an extraordinary colour, an 
extraordinary light overspread her countenance. It was as if 
flower of snow had suddenly turned to flower of summer flame. 
She bounded forward, and seized the outstretched hand in both of 
hers, with ringing cry: 

“‘ Monsieur Le Chevalier !” 

Favereau, watching (to recur to the old simile) much as the 
physician by the bedside watches the approach of the crisis, 
now perceived with gathering dismay a new and possibly fatal 
complication : 

She loved him! This creature, the wanton child, the living pro- 
blem that had startled the seasoned man of the world with vistas of 
unknown depravity—she loved him! 

A fresh sweat of horror broke upon the Minister’s forehead. 
With mere perversity he had felt ready, brutally ready, to dea). 
But all his manhood recoiled at the thought of throwing the first 
stone at the little sinner who had sinned through love. He with- 
drew into the shadow. 

The Duke, on the other hand, seemed to have become hardened 
by sheer stress of circumstances, both morally and physically, to 
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a white, marble callousness. His acting was almost too perfect. 
More surprise, not to say some show of discomposure, might better 
have met the extraordinary situation. The coolness, however, 
with which he disengaged his hand, the mocking bow and the 
faint elevation of eyebrows which accentuated his reply, were 
convincing enough for the moment. 

“The Duke of Cluny, at your service,” said he, urbanely 
correcting an absurd error. 

She fell back a step; her colour faded. A sort of mask seemed 
to fall upon the eager face; the light in the eyes went out. 

“The Duke of Cluny!” she repeated, in a bewildered tone; 
and on the instant she was again the artless maiden. A short 
silence ensued; the something abnormal in the very air, the 
tension between the two men so painfully obvious to themselves, 
could not but become perceptible to her. Once more the 
scorching flame of her gaze leaped up to the Duke's face; 
and then, with a scream: “No,” she cried, “ Monsieur Le 
Chevalier!” 

“You seem to be misled by some curious resemblance,” said the 
Duke, in his ice-cold voice; “ but pray allow me to assure you 
that I am the Duke of Cluny.” 

The girl stood as if arrested on a spring, her hands clenched 
together, her gaze searing his face and figure. Again there 
seemed to come for a second a doubt within her, a transient 
conflict ; but only for a second. Her countenance grew distorted. 

“You may be the Duke of Cluny,” she said, in a hoarse whisper, 
“but you are——” She broke off, and the look, the very pause, 
were a more terrible indictment than speech. 

Cluny was smiling. “There is evidently some mystery here,” 
said he. ‘ You are agitated, mademoiselle.” His composure was 
ghastly. “ Come, sit down, and tell me all about it. "Tis a case 
of mistaken identity, evidently. Most curious! I have heard of 
such complete resemblances : they lead sometimes to droll mis- 
understandings, it is said. So I am very like a friend of yours?” 

He pushed a chair towards her, and, leaning over the back of 
it, looked at her, still smiling. She remained standing, rigid. 

“ Very like,” she answered slowly, in her strangled whisper. 

“Ah,” commented he—there was nothing but his pallor to 
betray that he was fighting a duel to the death—*some old friend 
of yours, I sappose? Some dear friend ?” 

“Dear!” she echoed. Her young voice broke. “Yes, my 
God !”’ 

The pause came again. She stood clenching and unclenching 
her hands, her frame torn with a passion such as happily the 
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majority of women never know. A kind of sob broke from her, 
and the Duke felt that if he were to emerge victorious he must 
allow himself no more such breathing spaces or his courage to 
strike would fail him. 

“Will you not sit down?” he urged benevolently. “Will you 
not tell me what isthe matter? Is it, perhaps, some little affair 
of the heart ?” 

She gave a stifled scream; it would have been hard to say 
whether of anguish or rage. With chin craned forward, lips 
parted, blazing eyes, the veritable image of a young fury, a 
torrent of abuse was rising in her throat. But the steady in- 
flexible look of the Duke, the heavy silence, the very luxury of 
the room, seemed to overawe her suddenly. She swayed, fell into 
the chair offered to her and rocked herself to and fro, holding her 
hands to her lips with a school-girl gesture of self-repression. 
All at once she looked up at the tall figure beside her. 

“Oh, you—you!” she began below her breath ; then stopped. 

The Duke laid his finger gently on her shoulder. “ Do not 
forget,” said he, “ that you are speaking to the Duke of Cluny.” 

With a swift, feline movement she caught his hand as he was 
about to withdraw it. For a second she held it, looked at it; 
then, kissing it fiercely on the palm, flung it from her with a 
laugh that was struggling with sobs. 

“And do you dare say,” she cried, rising, “that I have not 
kissed that hand before?” 

Her hysterical laughter fell hideously upon the men’s ears. 
Slipping her little fingers under the folds of muslin at her neck, 
she pulled forward a string of magnificent pearls. A moment's 
hesitation now, the Duke felt, would be fatal. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he, for the first time dropping his cloak 
of light courtesy and allowing a tone of grave warning to sound 
in voice and words, “ mademoiselle, had you not better control 
yourself . . . and try to realise the situation ?” 

He spoke the last words with slow, emphatic meaning. 

A hush fell on the girl. She listened and was silent, as if 
revolving the hidden purport of the phrase. 

It seemed to Favereau from his corner that upon her face, by 
turns mask-like and quivering with expression, he could now read 
every phase of her undisciplined, passionate soul. Before even 
she spoke again, by the tide of colour on her cheek, by the light 
of those eyes which Cluny had called devil-haunted, by the quiver 
of the lips, by the whole yielding of her being to an impulse of 
overpowering delight, he knew what hideous significance she had 
thought to find in his friend’s caution. 
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“Stay!” she cried, “stay!” She put out her hand, and it 
trembled, while her voice quivered with a lark-like note of joy. 
“Don’t speak—let me think! This sudden change in my life, 
this adoption falling upon me from the skies without explanation 
—oh, I see it all! Isee now! How blind, how stupid I have 
been! Ah, you did love me—you do love me after all! What 
does the rest, what does anything else matter !” 

She ran to him and seized his inertly pendant hand with 
both hers. 

In the horror of the comprehension of her thought, in the 
horror of the touch that conveyed such a meaning, the Duke re- 
coiled almost with violence. His self-possession failed him at 
last. He groaned : 

“Great God!” 

Favereau saw that the time had come for his interference. He 
advanced. 

“Forgive my interrupting,” said he, placing himself between 
the two. His calm authoritative voice fell like a stream of cool 
water upon the bubbling heat of their passion. Cluny flung him 
a quick look of grateful relief. The girl started with a sinuous 
angry movement, and turned upon the intruder like a little viper 
disturbed. She had forgotten his presence in her all-absorbing 
emotion. M2eting his eye, however, she recoiled with something 
like fear. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he, “ will you not sit down again?” The 
courteous invitation was a command. She sat down, and this 
Minister of France, who for the first time in his life had set his 
hand to do ignoble work, felt that he might yet be master of the 
evil situation. ‘“ Edward,” he went on, turning quietly to his 
friend, “ perhaps you will allow me to undertake the task of making 
this young lady understand under what a fantastic delusion she 
is labouring.” 

Cluny withdrew to his old place, the chimney-piece. 

Favereau took a chair beside the girl. At any moment, he 
knew, Helen might break in upon them. As at the critical point 
of a battle, he felt that the decisive blow must be struck without 
sparing, yet with all deliberation. Indicating the Duke by a 
slight gesture: 

“ Look well, mademoiselle,” said he, gravely yet not unkindly— 
“look well. Think, and recognise your mistake. There is the 
Duke of Cluny, a gentleman whom not only you have never met 
before, but one whom you could never have met before—you 
quite understand me, don’t you?—whom you could not, by any 
possibility, have met before. That he recalls to you some person 
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of your acquaintance can have nothing to do with him. Now, 
the Duchess of Cluny, I am told, has chosen you as the particular 
object of her benevolence. She has received you into her house, 
she has promised to provide for you. The Duchess believes you, 
of course, to be an innocent, a well-brought-up girl, deserving 
this extraordinary favour.” 

Gioja’s great eyes, dark with dilating pupils, fixed upon the 
speaker's face, became filled with a dawning terror. The man 
proceeded incisively, waxing strong on his advantage : 

“The Duke of Cluny has made it his pride never to thwart his 
wife in her vocation of charity. He therefore consented to your 
introduction into the privacy of his house with characteristic 
generosity. But,” said Favereau, with a deliberation which 
perhaps the cold indulgence of his tone rendered all the more 
cruel, “the Duchess of Cluny’s peace of mind is the first object of 
the Duke’s life, He makes it his duty to protect her at any coat 
from trouble or disappointment. No person would be allowed to 
remain under his roof a single day who showed herself likely to 
bring sorrow or annoyance to lis wife.” 

The girl gasped. ‘ What do you mean me to understand ?” she 
asked, with dry lips, her gaze still riveted, as if fascinated, upon 
the bearded impassive face. 

“That the young lady,” answered Favereau, “whom the 
Duchess honours with her protection must show herself, both as 
regards the past and the present, worthy of that honour.” He 
paused to allow the words to sink in. Then he suddenly became 
genial, almost paternal. ‘It is evident,” he went on, “that your 
mind, my child, as is not unusual with young people of your age, 
is filled with much romantic rubbish; and that, excited no doubt 
by the strange circumstances attending your unexpected good 
fortune, you haye been tempted, on entering this new life, to 
create sensation by turning the accident of a chance resemblance 
into a page of some favourite novel. Forget all this pernicious 
stuff.” He dropped his playful tone for one of renewed gravity. 
“Remember only that your future is in your own hands—to make 
or to mar.” 

She rose stiffly to her feet, and stretched out her arms towards 
the Duke with the single word: 

“ Speak !” 

It was a helpless, frightened, childish appeal. 

“Mademoiselle,” said Cluny, hoarsely, “ M. avereau has spoken 
for me.” 

A little while she stood, looking swiftly from one to the other ; 
in her eyes was the impotent rage, the agonizing terror of a 
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trapped animal. Then she wrung her hands, and once again the 
unnatural look, the woman’s look, of bitterness and suffering and 
passion convulsed her child’s face. 

“You are brave, gentlemen . . .” she said at last, almost in- 
audibly. “ Two men against a girl!” 


“Faugh!” said Favereau, in a savage whisper to Cluny, as he 
brushed by him to replace the shade upon the lamp, “ with what 
pitch are we here defiled ! ” 


Had they won? They could not know. Those little clenched 
hands still held the fate of all that made life beautiful to both 
of them. 


But if they had won, in truth the victory was bitter. 


Cuarter XIII. 


THERE came a prolonged silence over the three: a heavy silence, 
in awful contrast with the inner clamour of their thoughts, and 
accentuated by the minor sounds within the room. 

A small flame voice sang sweetly and cheerily among the logs 
on the hearth. The ancient clock ticked on, every stroke of the 
pendulum falling upon the Duke’s heart like the stroke of a 
hammer upon the coffin of his manly honour. The quavering 
chime struck the half-hour, a distant bell clanged. The dressing 
bell! Helen would soon be with them again; the routine of life 
go on as usual. His very soul turned sick. 

Neither of the men looked at each other. There are moments 
when each knows too well the other’s thoughts to dare to let eyes 
commune. The girl stood with bent head, a sullen lip outthrust, 
plucking at the folds of her sash. 

Thus Helen found them. 

A moment she stood, looking in upon them; and Favereau 
alone had presence of mind enough to advance and smile. Her 
eyes swiftly sought the little white figure. 

“What !—Joy!” she cried: thus, after the eternal mother- 
fashion had Helen already shortened her new daughter’s name, 
She broke into a merry laugh. “ What a baby! Look at the 
poor child, not daring to open her lips between these two great 
men!” She came forward, draperies flowing, motherly arms out- 
stretched. Gathering the girl to her she looked, gently mocking, 
from her husband to Favereau. 

“T believe—really one would say—she has frightened them as 
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much as they have frightened her. Have you spoken to my 
husband, little Joy ? ” 

“Yes, madame.” 

Words barely breathed, long black lashes sweeping the wan 
cheeks. 

“Tt was very terrible, was it not?” said the Duchess, with the 
tenderest banter. 

“Yes, madame.” 

Helen kissed her. “There, she ought not to have been deserted. 
Why, she is trembling all over, poor child!” The Duchess 
turned upon Favereau in mock indignation: “It is all your fault, 
sir. You picked up the wrong end of the story, you old busybody. 
My patient is very weak, yet better, I think. But”—she 
interrupted herself with a gay change of voice, toying the while 
with the girl’s fair curls—“ but this is too sad a story for these 
ears. Time enough for them to learn the cruelty of the world. 
Now, Cluny, what do you think of mv daughter ? ” 

The man was forced to turu aud look at them. The wife, 
standing close behind the girl, both hands upon her shoulders and 
overtopping the fair head nearly by the height of her own, had 
placed her sweet, bright, confident face above the small white mask. 
His wife’s eyes, the truest and the most loving, were looking at him 
beside the unholy flame of those other eyes—the devil’s eyes! 

His glance sought Helen’s first; then met that of Gioja. And 
there it rested. The girl’s deep, inscrutable, defiant gaze never 
wavered for a second, Cluny, with narrowing lids, with contracting 
pupils and eyes growing steel-grey like a sword blade, threw all 
the power of his being into the endeavour to gain the mastery, 
to force her lids to drop. In this voiceless struggle the colour 
rose to his cheeks. At last, with a bitter smile, he recognised 
that he was more than matched. But at least the very feeling 
of battle well engaged now braced his nerve. 

“It is a little difficult,” he said steadily, “to be called upon to 
pronounce so soon upon a stranger.” 

As he spoke he felt the sudden comfort of Favereau’s presence 
at his side. 

“Tt is to be hoped,” said the Minister’s gently sarcastic voice, 
“that the new daughter may never bring a cloud to the mother’s 
face.” 

The girl shifted her glance quickly to him ; but then it quailed 
and fell. 


The entrance of the servants with lights and the sound of the 
oddly matched brothers’ voices on the stair broke up the fitful 
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colloquy and distracted Helen’s mind from a sense of vague 
disappointment and intangible strain. 

“My dear Cluny,” she cried suddenly, running her eyes over 
his grey figure; “ not dressed yet!” 

Cluny, with his expressive French gesture, glanced down at his 
clothes, and moved towards the door. Here Favereau followed 
him and caught him by the shoulders. 

“So far we are safe,” whispered he, as he sped him with what 
seemed to the onlookers a good-natured push. 

“T told you how it would be,” said Cluny. “It is hell.” 

“No,” answered the other, with the most melancholy cynicism ; 
“only the road to it.” 


Cuapter XIV. 


Anatotz, Marquis de Lormes, Comte de Paimpol et de Sermonec, 
chef du nom et des armes, ‘«tter known among his peers and 
intimates as “Totol” (and it must be admitted that the more 
familiar appellation suited him best)—the Marquis “ Totol”— 
preceded his tall half-brother into the room, shooting his cuffs as 
he came. 

His goggling eyes rolled, and as they caught sight of Joy, his 
meagre countenance proclaimed disgust. The blue eyes of the sailor, 
on the other hand, kindled as they rested on the girl’s fair head. 

Helen was at that moment engaged in a motherly scrutiny of 
her new daughter’s toilet. 

They made a pretty picture with the flicker of the fire upon them 
—the gracious woman at the zenith of her beauty, and the girl— 


“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet.” 


So thought the sailor, who liked old-fashioned poetry and 
cherished those old-fashioned ideals which are still kept alive 
more faithfully, perhaps, in the New World than in the Old. 

“Too bad of Helen,” said the present representative of the 
Lormes, aside to Favereau, “to spring this school-girl upon us. 
For me,” said the little man, and shook his hoary young head, 
“the young girl, the French young person, especially when fresh 
from the convent, is absolutely nauseating. Ce gue ga m’embéte ! 
Positivement ga me la coupe: The English miss, & la bonne heure ! 
And as for the American He rapturously kissed his hand in 
the air. ‘“ But, oh, the young demoiselle—la, la!” 

“IT can understand,” said Favereau, with grim secret humour 
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“that you may have found that young lady preposterously un- 
sophisticated. We were alone with her, the Duke and I, just 
now, and she made us pass a severe quarter of an hour.” 

The Marquis pulled his indiarubber face into a knowing 
grimace. The next moment it became illumined, though scarcely 
beautified, by an ecstatic smile. For, with a rattle of bangles, a 
jingle of chains, a tap and a shuflle of little slippers, and a 
tremendous general frou-frou, Madame Rodriguez made her 
appearance on the scene. He fixed his single glass in his eye 
with some difficulty and much gnawing motion of the jaw. 

“ There—ah, there’s famous chic, real chien, if you like! The 
very last howling pschutt, in short,” he exclaimed rapturously 
under his breath, appraising every item of toilet, figure, and 
impertinently pretty face. ‘“ Crane, au moins, celle-la—eh ?” 

Meanwhile Helen had been conversing in a soft undertone to 
her new-found cousin from over seas. 

“Yes,” she said, after scrutinising his frank countenance with 
kindly pleasure, “I remember you. He once came to Paris, Joy, 
to visit us from America, that great country of his—and of mine, 
though I have never seen it;—you know, even on the map, how 
far away it looks! He was a little boy then, and I was quite 
a little girl, But he made a vast impression upon me. You 
called me a ‘’cute little thing,’ George, and said that was a 
‘cunning’ sort of dress we wore at the Blue Nuns, And though 
I wondered, I felt this was high praise. And he told me such 
wonderful stories of Indians and prairies and scalp-hunters and 
I know not what, and he presented me with what he called ‘ chew- 
gum.’ Don’t you remember, George ?” 

Her laugh rang out—the most heart-whole, most musical laugh 
in all the world. 

“ Why, certainly,” said the American, in his deep voice, that 
gave one somehow the impression of a great reserve of strength 
and manliness, “I remember you very well. But the picture of 
the little girl with her hair in two pigtails don’t fit in somehow 
with that of my lady Duchess in her beautiful home. I have 
seen a deal of your modern France these last few weeks in the 
World’s Show yonder, and, if you'll excuse me, it struck me as 
just a bit electro-plated. Therefore I feel it all the greater 
privilege to have an opportunity of making acquaintance with the 
real sterling thing. That’s what your home is: hall-marked, 
Helen, and no mistake.” 

His blue eyes wandered from the carved stone chimney-piece, 
with its faded yet warmly tinted armorials, to the groups of 
tattered colours on the walls between the great book-cases— 
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glorious rags that had seen such days and weathered such storms 
that barely a gleam of blue or red here and there betrayed which 
had been Highland fanion, which blue cross of French Stuart 
regiment. 

What is there in the sight of old colours that moves the 
heart so strangely? Why are they more eloquent of pathos, of 
patriotism, of the stress and grandeur of conflict than even the 
dead hero’s sword or the ruined stronghold? The republican’s 
eyes kindled as they fell on these relics. From thence they 
travelled to the celebrated royal portrait, enthroned between the 
yellowing silk folds and broidered fleurs-de-lys of a French 
standard (that had evidently faced no crueller weapon than a 
lady’s needle) and a tartan plaid so indescribably faded that it 
seemed to have borrowed the tints of the wild moorland and 
dying heather over which it had once brawly fluttered. There 
the face of the second James, in his beautiful princely boyhood, 
looked forth from under haughty drooping lids. 

“ By Jingo,” said the sailor, “you bet that little fellow knew 
he was a Duke anyhow! Ancestor, Helen? But I need not 
ask. I don’t set up for being art-wise, but your husband’s very 
eyes seem fixed on one from that canvas. My, but it must bea 
great work!” 

“That is our great Vandyck,” said Helen, well pleased ; “it is 
indeed an ancestor of Cluny’s: James the Second, when he was 
Duke of York.” 

“Sort of fellow that makes one seem kind of small, somehow,” 
said Lieutenant Dodd, with his good-humoured laugh. Then, 
with a start, he discovered the white figure of Gioja at his elbow. 
She too was gazing up at the picture with lips a little parted. 
His face softened as he looked down at her. ‘A lovely boy, is he 
not?” he said. And in addressing her his strong voice took an 
extraordinarily gentle note. 

She flashed her dark eyes at him with a flutier of the eyelids 
which covered their secret fire and gave a sort of virginal timidity 
to the glance quite in keeping with her present attitude. 

“ Yes, sir,” said she, in her pretty foreign English. 

Favereau, with his back to the fire and his hands behind him, 
seemingly indifferent, closely watched the moving group. 

“This American, now...” he was thinking. “A new com- 
plication. Stay—a solution, perchance, te the problem!” 

The gladness of the thought struck him promptly with a sting 
of shame. With what fearful ease does poor humanity glide upon 
the downward slope! Pure honour had always been such an 
integral part of this man’s soul that hitherto he had no more con- 
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templated the possibility of losing it than of losing his identity. 
And now he was planning an honest fellow’s undoing! 

How could Edward have hoped to keep up his systematic 
deviation into secret orchards, and thereafter resume unscathed 
his honoured way on the straight path of life, when his own one 
step from the high table-land of righteousness had already sent 
him—him, Favereau—spinning towards God knows what depths! 
Ah, that shame should dog a thought of his! 

He looked sombrely at the sailor’s face—a face in which the 
story of an elementally virile soul was written as upon an open 
book. 

Mr. Dodd’s creed was simple enough to read: love of his 
country, truth to himself, respect for women, and glory in his 
profession. He would live, and love, and work, and fight, and 
die without a questioning thought. 

But Favereau was not of those who disguise to themselves 
the responsibility of their own deeds. Darkly he knew, as he 
watched, that come what may, he would coldly let the unsuspecting 
sailor drift to his doom ; that he would never lift a finger to save 
him, could he thereby secure one chance of saving Helen from the 
awakening that menaced her. 

Absorbed in these moods, he was startled by a fierce feminine 
whisper in his ear; by the clutch of a small hand upon his sleeve. 

In the desire to share her immediate emotion with a mind more 
capable of intelligent response than that dwelling in the dwindled 
skull of the Marquis “ Totol,” Nessie had figuratively and literally 
seized upon her old friend. 

‘Well, and what is your impression, Minister, of the new 
importation?” she murmured, vindictively jerking her head in 
the direction of Joy. ‘Our fine sailor-hero seems to approve of 
it, anyhow. I don’t believe he has eyes to see anything else.” 
She shook out her rosy draperies with a deep sense of waste, of 
unappreciated merit. ‘As for Helen, she’s floating in a kind of 
holy, cloud of joy—joy!” She sniffed derisively. “Isn’t it a 
dear little innecent? Don’t she look as though butter wouldn’t 
melt in her mouth, eh? Isn’t it a sweet little babe-in-the-wood, 
that has never seen anything but robins and leaves, eh? My!” 
There was stiletto sharpness in each “eh,” culminating in the 
shrillness of the last ejaculation. It was like finally turning the 
blade in the wound. “I do agree with Aunt Harriet—old cat!— 
for once in my life (though I wouldn’t give her the satisfaction 
of telling her so for worlds), but I do agree that this is quite the 
worst of Helen’s follies. Of course, you men are always taken 
with a pretty face; but I reckon you will side with me, Mister 
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Minister, that, for mere simpleness, the idea of getting the Duke 
to adopt an infant of that size and description, well-—it’s beyond 
words! If that girl,” she pursued, after a sufficiently eloquent 
pause, “does not make us all sit up before the week is out, my 
name ain’t Nessie Rodriguez.” 

“Well, of course,” answered Favereau, smoothly, with an inner 
dreary appreciation of his own irony, “you can only expect us 
men, as you say, to be in favour of the pretty face.” 

“Oh! I know,” said the lady, with cheerful contempt, “ you 
are just as great a goose at heart as all the rest, or you wouldn’t 
be a man, dear sir. My! I do wonder sometimes how the same 
Creator came to make us both. I expect when the Almighty took 
Adam’s rib, He extracted the better half of his brains at the same 
time. There’s that Rodriguez, now. I’ve just hed a letter from 
him ; he says he’s very sick. He’s got influenza. I know what 
that means. Now, a woman would be cute enough to have 
measles, or diphtheria, or cholera, or something, for a variety. 
There’s never been a man that’s had influenza so frequent.” She 
paused, to continue reflectively, “It’s a very expensive sickness, 
but I reckon he’s had it once too often this time.” 

Favereau laughed, but made no comment. Under the light of 
the reading lamp the Marquis de Lormes was engaged in pruning 
his favourite finger-nail with a gold-mounted penkuife. His 
whole face was puckered into lines of deep earnestness. Helen's 
clear voice rose in the silence. 

“ That is the flag,” she was saying, “ which the great Maréchal 
de Cluny, the grandson of James the Second (the last Stuart King 
of England, Joy), took at Fontenoy. He was only a cornet then. 
But under the lead of his cousin, the gallant Berwick, he charged 
the Hanoverians at the head of the King’s Household. You may 
not know, my liitle girl, that you are actually under the roof of 
the last male descendant of the royal race of Stuart.” 

Gioja looked down, and toyed with the fringe of her sash, and 
then she said, in a small, hesitating voice— 

“The Duke of Cluny, then, ought to be King of England ?” 

Nessie caught the words, aud burst into a loud derisive cackle ; 
while the Marquis de Lormes, now polishing the amended nail on 
the seam of his trousers, looked up from his final and satisfied 
contemplation of the result with a snigger. 

“A real daisy, ain’t she? ” said Madame Rodriguez, in her acute 
contempt forgetting to modulate her accents. 

The sailor looked round at her with stern eyes. “ We cannot 
expect Miss Joy,” said he, “to understand the intricacies of the 
British constitution, Madame Rodriguez.” 
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In that bilingual household, where almost as much English was 
spoken as French, Helen’s pet name for “her child” was already 
adopted ; and it seemed to cleave to the girl. 

Helen had flushed under the implied rebuke. In France the 

fille is hemmed in much like a state criminal; but the 
care with which all knowledge of the outer world is kept from 
her ears is nothing to the respect with which the emancipated 
daughter of America, free to roam the world alone if she choose, 
is treated in her own country by those who accept the trust of 
her freedom. 

The fluttering query of Joy’s surprised eyes, however, demanded 
an answer. This Helen gave with an embarrassment that sat 
somewhat pathetically on her. 

“No, dear child, it is as Mr. Dodd says. And—well, at any 
rate, the English would not acknowledge the claim.” 

“Well,” said Nessie, coming briskly forward, and taking the girl 
by the elbow with a vivacity which just fell short of a shake, “ now 
you're in the house of a real Stuart, anyhow, and if you know your 
history, you must feel that it’s a right-down romantic situation. 
My! Helen, you remember, at the convent, how we used to dream 
about the Young Pretender ; the wondrous romances we made up 
about helping him to escape from his enemies, hiding with hin, 
giving our lives to save him in his wanderings as Monsieur le 
Chevalier Douglas.” 

While she was speaking Cluny had returned quietly to the 
room in unimpeachable evening attire. He was advancing towards 
the group, when Joy slowly raised her eyes and looked at him. 
He stopped, as if brought up by an invisible barrier. 

“Indeed, madame,” said the girl then, “ I, too, have had dreams 
about the pretender, Monsieur le Chevalier.” 

As she spoke her fingers suddenly closed upon the fringe she 
was playing with, and with incredible strength tore the silk cord 
in two. None marked her attitude except the Duke himself and 
Nessie. The former turned abruptly away, the latter flew like a 
butterfly across the room back again to Favereau, and caught him 
by the sieeve. 

“Tsay, M. Favereau, did you see the look the innocent orphan 
threw at the Duke just now? What is Helen about? What is 
she doing? Oh, I do want to know!” 

Favereau put up his eye-glass: “At this moment, madame, 
the Duchess seems to be explaining the nature of the contents 
of a case of decorations to the interesting young lady she has 
adopted.” 

Madame Rodriguez stamped her foot with fury. “Oh, you 
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men!” she cried. “I do despise! You never see what’s under 
your nose.” 

Favereau brought the eye-glass to a focus on her little foot. 

“T see, madame,” said he, without any change of tone, “the 
foot of Cinderella in the slipper of the princess.” 

Nessie’s wrath fell from her on the instant. A slow smile 
spread over her dusky face. 

“You like it?” she asked, coquetting. She pointed her toe 
from side to side, twitching her flounces daintily as she did so. 
“ But what’s the use of it with these stupid skirts, anyhow?” 

“ Madame,” said Favereau, solemnly, “the inspired being who 
creates feminine fashions is fully aware that women’s ingenuity 
amounts to genius. I think these skirts delightful. Ifa woman 
has a pretty foot, like truth—nay, like murder—the more you try 
to hide it, the more it will out.” 

“ Here is Maman,” said Totol’s pipy voice suddenly. 














